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A MUCH MISREAD PASSAGE OF THE TIMAEUS 
(TIMAEUS 49 C Β δ). 


In 1906 Fraccaroli declared that this passage of the Timaeus 
had been misunderstood in whole or in part by all earlier com- 
mentators. In 1928 A. E. Taylor in his Commentary on Plato’s 
Timaeus agreed with this judgment but included in the con- 
demnation Fraccaroli’s own interpretation as well. Despite the 
appearance of Taylor’s commentary, Bury’s translation, Corn- 
ford’s translation and commentary, the careful translation by 
Robin, and a special note by Hackforth on part of the passage, 
it remains true in my opinion that the passage has not been 
correctly translated and explained. Since in consequence it is 
often cited as evidence for a doctrine that it does not espouse, I 
have here undertaken to set down first what I hold to be the 
correct translation of 49 C 7-50 A 4, followed by a detailed com- 
mentary to defend and explain this translation point by point, 
then the translation with commentary of the illustrative passage, 
50 A 4-Β 5, and finally some supplementary remarks upon the 
significance of the whole passage in its context. 

In Timaeus 48 Eff. Plato has said that his account of the 
universe now requires the introduction of a third factor besides 
the two that he has hitherto been employing. In an attempt to 
explain this third factor he speaks of the fact that phenomenal 
fire, air, water, and earth seem to be constantly changing and 
giving rise one to another. It is to these phenomena that τούτων 
in 49 D 1, the second word of the translation, refers. 
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Timaeus 49 C 7-50 A 4 
TRANSLATION 


49C7-D1 Since these thus never appear as severally identical, concern- 
ing which of them could one without shame firmly assert that 
this is any particular thing and not another? It is not possible, 
but by far the safest way is to speak of them on this basis:— 
What we ever * see coming to be at different times in different 
places, for example fire, not to say “this is fire ” but “ what on 
any occasion is such and such is fire” nor “this is water ” but 
“what is always such and such is water” * nor ever “ <this) ”, 
as if it had some permanence, “is some other” * of the things 
that we think we are designating as something when by way of 
pointing we use the term “this” or “that.”*® For it slips away 
and does not abide the assertion of “that ” and “ this ” ὁ or any 
assertion that indicts them of being stable.’ But <it is safest) 
not to speak of these as severally distinct ὃ but so to call the 
such and such that always recurs alike in each and all cases 
together,® for example <to call> *° that which is always such and 
such 11 fire and so with everything that comes to be; ** and, on 
the other hand, that in which these severally distinct character- 
istics** are ever and anon being manifested as they come to be 
in it and out of which again they are passing away, it is safest 
to designate it?* alone when we employ the word “this” or 
“that ” but what is of any kind soever, hot or white or any of 
the contraries and all that consist of these, not in turn to call it* 
any of these. 


CoMMENTARY 


1 ποῖον αὐτῶν ws ὃν ὁτιοῦν τοῦτο Kal οὐκ ἄλλο παγίως διισχυριζόμενος. 
Stallbaum (1838) construed ποῖον αὐτῶν ἐστιν 6 τις παγίως διισχυριζό- 
μενος ὅτι ὁτιοῦν αὐτῶν τοῦτό ἐστι καὶ οὐκ ἄλλο. This is syntactically 
possible but it is nonsensical to say: “of which of them could one 
without shame assert that any of them is this and not another.” 
Now, in 49 B 2-5 Plato has said: “For it is hard to assert of each 
of these severally ὁποῖον ὄντως ὕδωρ χρὴ λέγειν μᾶλλον ἢ πῦρ καὶ 


ὁποῖον ὁτιοῦν μᾶλλον ἢ καὶ ἅπαντα καθ᾽ ἕκαστόν τε (. . . “ and which 
one must call any particular thing rather than nenetiiens at once 
as well as severally’). This indicates that in the present passage 
τοῦτο is the subject of ὄν and ὁτιοῦν καὶ οὐκ ἄλλο the predicate, the 
antecedent of τοῦτο being ποῖον αὐτῶν. The result is the translation 
that I have given, which is perfectly logical and in accord with 
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49 B 2-5 in intention as well as in grammar. So far as I know the 
commentators and translators of the passage, only Eva Sachs (Die 
Fiinf Platonischen Kérper, p.189) has clearly got this sentence right, 
though Robin in his translation (Platon: Oeuvres Complétes, II 
[1942]) may have construed it correctly (. . . “qu'il est celui-ci ou 
eelui-l4 et non point un autre”). Archer-Hind made τοῦτο καὶ οὐκ 
ἄλλο the predicate and neglected ὁτιοῦν altogether (. . . “ which of 
them can we positively affirm to be really this” . . .); and Cornford, 
construing in the same way, tried to account for ὁτιοῦν as a kind of 
modifier of τοῦτο (“ which of them can we stedfastly affirm to be 
this—whatever it may be—and not something else”). Martin’s 
translation seems to follow Stallbaum’s construction. Apelt, Bury, 
Fraccaroli, and Rivaud are unclear, but all of them either neglected 
τοῦτο altogether or took ὁτιοῦν τοῦτο together somehow as predicate 
of ὄν. Taylor in his Commentary does not express himself on this 
matter. The construction of this sentence has real significance, for 
anyone who takes τοῦτο here as predicate of ὄν is almost bound to 
misconstrue all the rest of the passage. 


2 ἀεὶ ὃ καθορῶμεν ἄλλοτε ἄλλῃ γιγνόμενον. Eva Sachs (op. cit., p. 
189, n. 1) says that ἀεί belongs to προσαγορεύειν in D6 just as dei 
in 40 7 does; and Taylor (Commentary, Ὁ. 319, ἢ. 1) criticizes 
Fraccaroli for taking “ the ἀεί of 49 D 4 and that of D7 apart from 
the καλεῖν to which they belong.” (Since there is no καλεῖν in this 
sentence, Taylor presumably means προσαγορεύειν in D6, as Miss 
Sachs does.) If the ἀεί in D7 goes with προσαγορεύειν, however, the 
ἑκάστοτε Of D 5-6 does too; and, if ἑκάστοτε modifies προσαγορεύειν, 
the ἀεί here in D4 surely does not, for de . . . ἑκάστοτε προσα- 
γορεύειν would be at least redundant and to construe so would deprive 
ὃ καθορῶμεν . . - γιγνόμενον of the generalizing adverb that it 
clearly requires. Even if ἑκάστοτε in D 5-6 and ἀεί in D7 do not 
modify προσαγορεύειν, as I believe they do not (see note 3 infra), 
both the word-order and the logic are against taking ἀεί here with 
προσαγορεύειν in D 6 and in favor of taking it with the whole phrase 
ὃ καθορῶμεν . . . γιγνόμενον, practically meaning: “whenever any- 
thing is seen happening now here and again there.” Cf. in the 
parallel sentence at 49 Εἰ 7 ff. (see notes 3 and 14 infra) ἐν ᾧ δὲ 


ἐγγιγνόμενα ἀεὶ... ἀπόλλυται. . .. 


8 τὸ τοιοῦτον ἑκάστοτε (D 5-6) and τὸ τοιοῦτον ἀεί (D θ-7) are 
clearly parallel and have the same meaning. This is expressed more 
circumstantially by τὸ τοιοῦτον ἀεὶ περιφερόμενον ὅμοιον in Εἰ 5, where 
ἀεὶ gig not περιφερόμενον. alone ( as Taylor implies [ Commentary, 
p. 319, n. 1]) but περιφερόμενον ὅμοιον, Ϊ. 6. ὅμοιον no less than 
cA a In E 6-7 τὸ διὰ παντὸς τοιοῦτον is explicitly given as 
the shorter equivalent of the phrase in E 5; and this in itself shows 
that τὸ τοιοῦτον ἑκάστοτε and τὸ τοιοῦτον ἀεί in D 5-7 are to be taken 
as unitary phrases, i.e. that ἑκάστοτε and ἀεί are not to be separated 
from τὸ τοιοῦτον and construed with προσαγορεύειν. 
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That τοῦτο ἀλλὰ τὸ τοιοῦτον ἑκάστοτε ANd τοῦτο ἀλλὰ τὸ τοιοῦτον 
dei are primary objects of προσαγορεύειν (i.e. subjects of the state- 
ment itself) and πῦρ and ὕδωρ are secondary objects (i. 6. predicates) 
is shown by the use of τὸ τοιοῦτον rather than τοιοῦτον and by the 
fact that ὃ καθορῶμεν . . . γιγνόμενον, Which in fact is what men 
commonly call “ fire,” “water,” ete., is taken up by τοῦτο (cf. ἐν ᾧ 

. ἀπόλλυται, μόνον ἐκεῖνο αὖ προσαγορεύειν . . . [49 Εἰ 7-50 A 2] 
and note 14 infra). Thus τοῦτο here (D5 and 6) corresponds to 
τοῦτο in D 2 correctly understood as the subject of ὄν, and πῦρ and 
ὕδωρ here correspond to the predicate ὁτιοῦν there (see note 1 supra). 
The injunction therefore is “not to call this transient phenomenon 
fire or water.” So Martin construed these words, and so did Frae- 
earoli and Ritter (Platons Dialoge [1903], p. 115, note: “nicht 
dieses Bestimmte sondern eben was eine bestimmte Beschaffenheit 
habe sei Feuer ”) ; Eva Sachs (op. cit., p. 189) apparently construed 
correctly but confused herself by translating τοῦτο “ die Substanz” 
and τὸ τοιοῦτον “ die Qualitit.” Taylor (Commentary, p. 316) says 
explicitly that Martin is wrong and that τοῦτο and τὸ τοιοῦτον are 
predicative (i.e. secondary objects): “we must in every ease eall 
fire not ‘this’ but ‘this-like’”; but the only reason that he gives 
for rejecting Martin’s construction is that it “ makes the text really 
untranslatable,” and this is not true. In fact, if τοῦτο were predica- 
tive, the πῦρ in D6 would be worse than redundant; this Cornford 
seems to have recognized, for he proposed to excise it (Plato’s Cos- 
mology, p. 179, n. 1) since he too took τοῦτο ἀλλὰ τὸ τοιοῦτον to be 
predicative. So it had been taken by Archer-Hind, Apelt, and Bury; 
before them Stallbaum had so construed it as the natural consequence 
of his misconstruing ὡς ὃν ὅτιοῦν τοῦτο in D2. Rivaud appears to 
waver (... “du feu par exemple, il ne faut jamais l’appeler ‘ ceci,’ 
une chose déterminée [i. 6. τοῦτο as predicative], mais dire ‘ce qui a 
telle qualité’ c’est du feu; ni de l’eau, mais toujours ‘ce qui a telle 
qualité’ c’est de ’eau” [i. 6. τὸ τοιοῦτον as subject of the statement]), 
while Robin in his translation appears to construe τοῦτο ἀλλὰ τὸ 
τοιοῦτον in D5 as subject of πῦρ but the same phrase in D6 as 
predicate of ὕδωρ. 


4 μηδὲ ἄλλο ποτὲ μηδέν (D7) is parallel to the preceding πῦρ and 
ὕδωρ (D6) and like them must be a secondary object (i.e. predica- 
tive). As the preceding προσαγορεύειν is “understood” with μηδὲ 
ὕδωρ τοῦτο in D6, so τοῦτο προσαγορεύειν is “understood” with 
μηδὲ ἄλλο ποτὲ μηδέν here. So Taylor also understands the supple- 
ment, though he takes this τοῦτο once more as secondary object (i.e. 
predicative). This τοῦτο, however, being the same as that in D5 
and D 6, refers to ὃ καθορῶμεν . . . γιγνόμενον and is the primary 
object of προσαγορεύειν, i.e. the subject of ἄλλο μηδέν, and ὥς τινα 
ἔχον βεβαιότητα modifies this τοῦτο, not ἄλλο μηδέν as Taylor sup- 
poses. The point is that as we should not say of the transient 
phenomenon “ this is fire” or “this is water,” so we should not 
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imply that it has any permanence by saying of it “this is air,” 
“this is earth,” or “this is” anything else either (see note 5 infra). 
Taylor thinks (Commentary, Ὁ. 317) that Martin’s periphrastie 
translation implies his own construction, but it seems to me rather 
to imply the construction that I have adopted. Eva Sachs (op. cit., 
pp. 189-190) may also have construed this clause as I do, but her 
translation like Fraccaroli’s is too compendious to be clear in this 
matter. Apelt, Bury, Rivaud, and Robin translate as if they 
“supplied ” only προσαγορεύειν, with ὥς twa ἔχον βεβαιότητα as the 
predicate of ἄλλο μηδέν (e.g. Cornford: “nor must we speak of 
anything else as having some permanence . . .”); but the parallelism 
of the preceding two clauses, προσαγορεύειν with primary and secon- 
dary objects, is against the introduction of such a construction here. 
Archer-Hind’s translation, on the other hand, implies ἄλλο μηδέν as 
primary object of προσαγορεύειν, ὥς twa ἔχον βεβαιότητα in agreement 
with this, and ὅσα δεικνύντες. . . ἡγούμεθά τι as predicate of ἄλλο 
μηδέν. Archer-Hind translates this last clause: “such predicates as 
we express by the use of the terms ‘this’ and ‘that’ and suppose 
that we signify something thereby.” As Taylor has said (Commen- 
tary, p. 317) this mistranslates the words δεικνύντες and δηλοῦν, and 
in saying “this ” of something one does not apply a predicate to it; 
but possibly Archer-Hind meant by his translation only “such words 
as we put into the grammatical predicate when we mean to signify 
something by saying ‘ This is X’.” In that case, however, his transla- 
tion would mean “ we must not imply stability of anything by saying 
of it that it is e.g. fire, water, ete.”; but this the passage cannot 
mean, for, far from saying that nothing can be called “ fire,” ete. it 
explicitly states what should and what should not be so called. 


δ ὅσα. . . ἡγούμεθά τι --- (τούτων) ὅσα . . . ἡγούμεθά τι and de- 
pends upon ἄλλο μηδέν, which it thus specifies (so Taylor, Cornford, 
Bury and apparently Fracecaroli, Apelt, and Robin) ; but “ the ante- 
cedent to ὅσα ᾽7 is not, as Taylor says it is (Commentary, p. 316), the 
“things which we mistakenly suppose to be permanent,” i.e. the 
ever-changing phenomena. Taylor supports this interpretation by 
saying: “For the subject of the following φεύγει cannot well be 
anything but the ὅσα, and it is the things falsely supposed to be 
permanent which φεύγει. Martin, Fraccaroli, Apelt, Rivaud, Corn- 
ford, and Robin would all appear to admit this argument of Taylor’s, 
for they all translate as if the subject of φεύγει were plural. It must 
be singular, however, as οὐχ ὑπομένον proves (of this Archer-Hind, 
Bury, and Eva Sachs were evidently aware); and the subject of 
φεύγει, therefore, is not ὅσα but the τοῦτο which is the primary object 
of προσαγορεύειν and of which ἄλλο μηδὲν (τούτων) ὅσα . . . ἡγού- 
μεθά τι is the predicate. 

The clause, doa... ἡγούμεθά τι, does not itself mean “ phe- 
nomena”; it means simply “ X, where X is what we mean to desig- 
nate as something when by using the deictie pronoun we say ‘ this is 
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X’.” In short it means what Archer-Hind’s inaccurately expressed 
translation of it may have intended, though not in the construction 
that he gave it (see note 4 supra), for the point is not that you 
should not designate a phenomenon “this” or “that” (the fact 
that you cannot do so is in the next sentence given as the reason why 
you should not do what this sentence enjoins) but that you should 
not call the phenomenon anything (like “fire” and “ water,” the 
examples already given) that is designated in such statements as 
“this is X.” 


61 have omitted καὶ τὴν τῷδε in E3 (instead of which according 
to Rivaud W, Y, and Parisinus Graec. 1812 have καὶ τὴν τούτου) 
because it is absent from Simplicius’ quotation of this passage 
(Phys., p. 224, 4-5). It is not, however, open to any of the objec- 
tions raised against it by Eva Sachs (op. cit., p. 190, n. 1 and p. 204, 
n. 1), Apelt (n. 140), Taylor (Commentary, pp. 317-18), and Corn- 
ford (p. 179, n. 3); and the “ emendations ” of Eva Sachs (τὴν τοῦ 
δέν, which she herself doubted but which is adopted by Rivaud and 
Robin), Cook Wilson (τὴν τοῦ ὧδε), Richards (τὴν τῇδε), and Taylor 
(τὴν τοῦδε) are either no improvement or betray misunderstanding 
of the passage. To say that a phenomenon does not abide the asser- 
tion τῷδε does not mean that it cannot be said “ to exist for so and 
so” (as Taylor puts it, loc. cit. [if it did, his τὴν τοῦδε would be open 
to the same objection]) but that you cannot designate it τῷδε just as 
you cannot designate it τόδε or τοῦτο. To designate something τῷδε 
is to indicate that this thing has something else as a predicate (cf. the 
Aristotelian formula τὸ ὑπάρχειν τόδε τῷδε, Where τῷδε is “ subject” 
and τόδε “ predicate ” [e.g. Anal. Prior. 49 A 6]), just as to desig- 
nate it τοῦδε is to indicate that it possesses something else or is the 
object of an action, thought, or assertion (not that it is “ relative to 
a this,” i.e. to something else, as Taylor presumes). If because a 
γιγνόμενον is constantly changing you cannot point to it and say 
τόδε (“this”), it is obvious that you cannot point to it and say 
τῷδε (“to [or] for this”) or τοῦδε (“of this”) either (cf. Par- 
menides 142 A 1-2: ὃ δὲ μὴ ἔστι, . . . εἴη ἄν τι αὐτῷ ἢ αὐτοῦ;). 


τ The plurals, μόνιμα ὡς ὄντα αὐτά (E 3-4) are at first sight strange 
after the singular subject of φεύγει οὐχ ὑπομένον (EH 2, see note 5 
supra), to which αὐτά should refer. They present no problem, of 
course, to the interpreters who erroneously represent the subject of 
φεύγει as plural. On the other hand, Archer-Hind and Eva Sachs, 
who correctly translate that subject as singular, improperly translate 
μόνιμα .. . αὐτά as singular too. Bury tries to preserve the change 
in number by translating “ For such an object shuns . . . which indi- 
cates that they are stable”; but “such an object” is an evasion 
calculated to soften the transition, which neither he nor anyone ex- 
plains. Apparently Plato, just because he has said that “it,” the 
phenomenon, does not abide, immediately and without further ex- 
planation refers not to “it” as a single thing but to “them,” the 
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multiple and transient phases of the phenomenal flux that cannot 
be identified as distinct objects. 


8 ἀλλὰ ταῦτα μὲν ἕκαστα μὴ λέγειν (H4). Archer-Hind took ἕκαστα 
as primary object of λέγειν and ταῦτα as secondary object (i. 6. predi- 
cate of ἕκαστα) : “ The word ‘ this’ we must not use of any of them.” 
Eva Sachs, Apelt, and Bury construed in the same way and to the 
same effect. So did Hackforth (C.Q., XXXVIII [1944], p. 36: 
“... not to speak of the several things in question as ‘ these’”’), 
though Taylor had already objected (Commentary, p. 318) to the 
supposed use of ταῦτα as the plural of τοῦτο in this sense. Taylor 
himself took ταῦτα ἕκαστα together as object of λέγειν and interpreted 
the clause to mean: “one should use none of these phrases.” Corn- 
ford struck a compromise, construing as Archer-Hind had done but 
taking ταῦτα to mean “ these expressions ”’: “ we should not use these 
expressions of any of them.” 

Apart from the dubious assumption that Plato would have written 
μὴ - - - ἕκαστα if he had meant only μηδὲν αὐτῶν, all these interpre- 
tations make this clause a mere repetition of the preceding sentence, 
which has already said that no phenomenon can be designated τοῦτο 
or τόδε. What is new in this clause is the word ἕκαστα; and, since 
the datum from which the whole of D4-E 4 has proceeded is the 
“fact” that phenomena are processes in which no clear distinction 
of separate phases can be made (C7f.: τούτων οὐδέποτε τῶν αὐτῶν 
ἑκάστων φανταζομένων), it seems probable that here the word ἕκαστα 
is itself a significant part of the injunction consequent upon this 
fact. I have shown that τοῦτο is the primary object (not the secon- 
dary object or predicate) of προσαγορεύειν in D 5 and D6 and is to 
be supplied as such in D7 (see notes 3 and 4 supra). It is only 
reasonable to construe ταῦτα in the same way here, taking it to mean 
the transient phases of phenomenal process to which the immediately 
preceding αὐτά refers (see note 7 supra), and to construe ἕκαστα as 
predicative. Martin may have construed the words in this way (“il 
ne faut jamais nommer ἃ part, comme une chose distinete, aucun de 
ces objets’), and so may Rivaud (“il ne faut jamais les désigner 
comme des objets isolés”). Robin must have understood ταῦτα to 
refer to the phenomena, but he seems to have taken ταῦτα ἕκαστα 
together as the object of λέγειν (“ mais ce sont 1a, dans leur singu- 
larité, étres ἃ ne point nommer”). This rather obscure translation, 
when read in the light of Robin’s note (p. 1473: “le sujet sensible 

, determination passagére ... , est proprement innomable ”) 
appears to approximate the intention of the Greek; but the implied 
construction can hardly be right, for it leaves οὕτω in E6 with no 
reference (as Robin must have sensed, since he evades this difficulty 
by rendering οὕτω “ uniformément”). Fraccaroli clearly took ταῦτα 
ἕκαστα in the way Robin later did, but he seems to have “ supplied ” 
οὕτω With λέγειν by anticipation of οὕτω καλεῖν in Εἰ Θ (“non si chia- 
mino quindi cosi queste cose singole’’) ; this is not only an improbable 
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device in itself, but it would require οὕτω either to have different 
references in the two places (i.e. not to call the several phenomena 
“this,” ete. but to call τὸ τοιοῦτον “ fire,” ete.) or to have the wrong 
reference in one of the two (i.e. not to call the several phenomena 
“this,” ete. but to call τὸ τοιοῦτον “ this,” ete.). 


9 τὸ δὲ τοιοῦτον ἀεὶ περιφερόμενον ὅμοιον ἑκάστου πέρι Kal συμπάντων 
οὕτω καλεῖν. Fracearoli, Eva Sachs, Robin, and Hackforth take τὸ 
τοιοῦτον . . . συμπάντων as a single phrase. Martin, Rivaud, Taylor, 
and Cornford take τὸ τοιοῦτον... ὅμοιον as a single phrase but 
construe ἑκάστου πέρι καὶ συμπάντων With καλεῖν. Stallbaum, Archer- 
Hind, Apelt, and Bury all separate ἀεὶ περιφερόμενον ὅμοιον from 
τὸ τοιοῦτον, Which they take to stand alone as the designation to be 
used of “each and all” the phenomena. Stallbaum, changing ὅμοιον 
to ὁμοίως, interpreted: “to use τὸ τοιοῦτον, since it is always in flux, 
equally of each and all of them.” Archer-Hind adopted Stallbaum’s 
emendation but construed it differently ; his translation, supplemented 
by his notes, is: “but such, applying in the same sense to all their 
mutations (i.e. keeping pace with the elements in their transforma- 
tions), we must predicate of each and all (i.e. τοιοῦτον can always 
be applied to any of them in the same sense [épofws]).” This seems 
to imply: τὸ τοιοῦτον, ἀεὶ περιφερόμενον ὁμοίως ἑκάστου πέρι Kal συμ- 
πάντων, οὕτω καλεῖν (--- ὁμοίως περὶ ἑκάστου καὶ συμπάντων καλεῖν); 
which at least gives a function to the οὕτω, which Stallbaum disre- 
garded altogether. Apelt retained ὅμοιον, but by “ understanding” 
τῷ γιγνομένῳ with it (see his note 141) interpreted in the same 
general sense as Archer-Hind: “sondern nur ‘ das Derartige’ diirfen 
wir als eine in ihrer Bedeutung sich entsprechend wandelnde Be- 
zeichnung von jedem einzelnen wie von allen zusammen brauchen.” 
Here again οὕτω is disregarded, as it is by Bury too, who further- 
more, while keeping ὅμοιον, changes περιφερόμενον to περιφερομένων: 
“but in regard to each of them and all together we must apply 
the term ‘such’ to represent what is always circling around (ἀεὶ 
περιφερομένων ὅμοιον). Bury’s “emendation” is alone enough to 
condemn his interpretation, since it imports into the text a construc- 
tion, ὅμοιον with the genitive, unexampled in Plato and questionable 
in any good Greek (cf. Kiihner-Gerth, II, 1, p. 413, n. 10; Stephanus, 
Thesaurus, V [1851], 1966-67). The interpretations of Stallbaum, 
Archer-Hind, and Apelt all are determined by the erroneous assump- 
tion that περιφέρεσθαι must connote a change of nature and that 
τοιοῦτον must therefore be meant to be the proper denotation of 
anything so changing (e.g. Archer-Hind: “that is to say τοιοῦτον 
... denotefs] ...a variable attribute”; Apelt: “Dieser [der 
Name]... ist also in einem bestiindigen Bedeutungswandel be- 
griffen”). Nothing is ever said here or elsewhere, however, to sug- 
gest that the word τοιοῦτον itself implies transience or instability of 
what it is used to denote, and the verb περιφέρεσθαι need not and in 
fact usually does not connote change of nature or character in its 
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subject. An exact parallel to περιφερόμενον here is to be found in 
Republic 402 A (ὅτε τὰ στοιχεῖα μὴ λανθάνοι ἡμᾶς ὀλίγα ὄντα ἐν ἁπᾶσιν 
οἷς ἔστιν περιφερόμενα) and 402 Ο (πρὶν ἂν τὰ τῆς σωφροσύνης εἴδη 

. πανταχοῦ περιφερόμενα γνωρίζωμεν ...). The letters and the 
εἴδη there are all severally the same wherever they recur (cf. the same 
example in Politicus 277 E-278 D and observe τὴν αὐτὴν ὁμοιότητα 
καὶ φύσιν [278 B 1-2] used for the identity of a letter that recurs in 
two different syllables); and dei περιφερόμενον ὅμοιον here must 
have the same meaning: “ always recurring alike,” i. e. “ always self- 
identical in its recurrences.” τὸ διὰ παντὸς τοιοῦτον in the next line, 
which in the particular example there given must be the equivalent 
of τὸ τοιοῦτον . . . here, both confirms the meaning of ἀεὶ περι- 
φερόμενον ὅμοιον and shows that these three words at least must form 
a single phrase with τὸ τοιοῦτον (the predicative position being not 
unusual but normal for participial modifiers [ef. Gildersleeve, Syn- 
tax of Classical Greek, Part II, §§ 622, 623, 634]); and it is the 
stranger that Apelt, Archer-Hind, and Bury did not so construe 
them, for they all took τὸ διὰ παντὸς τοιοῦτον as a single phrase. 
There are at least two reasons for taking ἑκάστου πέρι καὶ συμπάντων 
also as part of this phrase instead of construing it with οὕτω καλεῖν. 
For one thing it is wanted to emphasize the identity of the character- 
istic through all its manifestations. The other and decisive reason 
is the meaning of οὕτω καλεῖν itself. 

As has been said, Stallbaum, Apelt, and Bury simply disregarded 
οὕτω. Taylor (Commentary, p. 318) took it to refer forward to the 
example which follows (as Martin also had done) and interpreted: 
“in each case and in all to give the name (i.e. the name of ‘fire’ 
or ‘ water,’ etc.) to the this-like which is perpetually turning up as 
similar.” Cornford (Plato’s Cosmology, p. 179, n. 4), on the other 
hand, took it “as resuming the long phrase that precedes” and 
translated: “ ‘that which is of a certain quality and has the same 
sort of quality as it perpetually recurs in the cycle’ (τὸ τοιοῦτον 
. . « ὅμοιον) --οἰμαῦ is the description we should use (οὕτω καλεῖν) in 
the case of each and all of them” (ἑκάστου πέρι καὶ συμπάντων). The 
“them” which we are so to describe are according to Cornford the 
phenomena, of which we are not to use the expressions “ this” and 
“that "; and accordingly he tries to interpret τὸ διὰ παντὸς τοιοῦτον 
(E 6-7), which we are to call “ fire,” ete., as fiery stuff of which there 
is at all times a certain amount and of which the quality is sufficiently 
“alike” to be recognized and named (op. cit., p. 179, n. 5). It is 
more difficult to be sure just what Taylor conceived τὸ τοιοῦτον. . . 
ὅμοιον to be, but his references to τοιοῦτον as meaning a “ phase,” 
“occurrence,” or “ passing phase” (Commentary, pp. 318-19, 321) 
suggest that like Cornford he supposed it to be phenomenal appear- 
ance for which the designation τοιοῦτον is here recommended. The 
following words, καὶ δὴ καὶ πῦρ τὸ διὰ παντὸς τοιοῦτον, whether in 
the original or in the translations of Taylor or of Cornford, comport 
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ill with such an interpretation, however. Hackforth, therefore, who 
holds (op. cit., pp. 36-7) that “the purpose of the whole context is 
not to correct our ordinary reference of the terms, fire, air, ete. ... ,” 
objects that the interpretations of Taylor and of Cornford make 
Plato give a positive injunction that the words “ fire,” ete. are to 
be used in a new reference; and he proposes to cure this by placing 
a colon after καλεῖν and taking τὸ δὲ τοιοῦτον . . . καλεῖν to mean: 
“rather that quality which in the ease of each and all of them is from 
time to time recurring as a similar quality we ought to designate 
accordingly (i.e. the right way to indicate a quality is by an adjec- 
tive, such as πυρῶδες Or vdapés).” In fact, however, the whole point 
of 49 Ὁ 3-E 4 (of which Hackforth says nothing in his note) is that 
the proper reference for the terms “ fire,” ete. is not the phenomenal 
flux of which men do erroneously try to assert them (see notes 3 and 
5 supra). Neither has there been anything in the passage so far to 
suggest that phenomenal fire should properly be called πυρῶδες ; and, 
if οὕτω did refer to τοιοῦτον, as Hackforth makes it do, it ought to 
mean simply “to call the such and such... such and such (the 
construction which Eva Sachs had long ago put upon it) and not 
“to call it by adjectives.” Hackforth objected to the clumsy Greek 
implied by Cornford’s construction; but worse than clumsiness is its 
assumption that τὸ τοιοῦτον καλεῖν περὶ ἑκάστου is Greek for “ to call 
each such and such.” This construction is implied by the translations 
of Archer-Hind, Bury, and Apelt too, and Apelt tried to defend it 
(note 141); but he offers no example of τοῦτο καλεῖν περί τινος 
meaning “to call something this,” and I have neither been able to 
find one nor do I believe that any exists. Cornford and Hackforth, 
on the other hand, are right as against Taylor and Martin in seeing 
that οὕτω must get its meaning from something that precedes it, not 
from what follows. 

The fundamental mistake made by these and most interpreters, 
however, is their assumption that Plato must here be saying what 
name or kind of name the phenomenal “ phases,” “ moments,” or 
“ occurrences” should be called, whereas he has already said that 
these transient moments of flux cannot be called anything distinct 
from anything else. This so many have overlooked simply because 
they have misconstrued the τοῦτο in D2, D5, and D6 and conse- 
quently the ταῦτα in Εἰ 4. When it is seen that ταῦτα μὲν ἕκαστα μὴ 
λέγειν means “ not to speak of these phenomenal phases as severally 
distinet,” the very balance of the sentence, τὸ δὲ τοιοῦτον. . . οὕτω 
καλεῖν, “ but so to call the such and such .. . ,” reveals the meaning 
necessarily to be that “severally iain ” ἕκαστον, is properly 

predicated rather of the characteristic that is identical in each and 
all of its recurrences; and in fact a few lines later (Εἰ 8) ἕκαστα 
αὐτῶν is used of these characteristics that are manifested in the 
medium. (For the interpretations of οὕτω καλεῖν implied by the 
translations of Fraccaroli and Robin see note 8 sub fin. supra. 
Rivaud apparently makes οὕτω refer to the τοῦ δέν that he adopts in 
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E 3; the improbability of that emendation apart [see note 6 supra], 
the reference could not be to τοῦ δέν without being to the τόδε and 
τοῦτο there [Εἰ 2-3] at the same time, and that would amount to 
making this passage say that τὸ τοιοῦτον κτλ. should be called τοῦτο 
καὶ τόδε.) 


10 Hackforth (loc. cit.) would take this as a separate sentence: 
“and in point of fact fire is perpetual quality, as also is everything 
that comes into being.” His reason for doing this is determined by 
his erroneous interpretation of the whole passage, however (see note 
9 supra) ; and καὶ δὴ καὶ is best taken in its usual sense as introducing 
a particular example of the general rule just enunciated, not, as 
Hackforth does, to introduce a minor premise in a supposed syl- 
logism, the conclusion of which is in fact not expressed. 


11 Bva Sachs (op. cit., pp. 190-2) takes τοιοῦτον in ΕἸ 7 as predica- 
tive to πῦρ τὸ διὰ παντός in E6, which she translates “ Feuer in 
seiner Gesamterscheinung ” and distinguishes as “ das Feuer im All” 
(i.e. the “ non-substantial” idea of fire) from ἅπαν ὅσονπερ ἂν ἔχῃ 
γένεσιν, Which in turn she takes to mean “ jedes Feuer das ein Werden 
hat,” i.e. “die Einzelerscheinung ‘Feuer’.” The very fact that 
whenever τοιοῦτον appears in this passage it appears with the article 
(τὸ τοιοῦτον in D 5, Ὁ 6, E.5) is enough to condemn such a construc- 
tion and to make it practically certain that here too the article 
governs τοιοῦτον, i.e. that τὸ διὰ παντὸς τοιοῦτον is a single phrase 
to which πῦρ καὶ Grav . . . γένεσιν is to be taken predicatively. (τὸ 
ἐν τῷ παντὶ πῦρ Of Philebus 29 B-C will not support either term of 
Eva Sach’s equation: it has nothing to do with an “idea of fire,” 
and it cannot be a parallel to τὸ διὰ παντός in this passage.) 

τὸ διὰ παντὸς τοιοῦτον is the equivalent of τὸ τοιοῦτον ἀεὶ περι- 
φερόμενον ὅμοιον ἑκάστου πέρι καὶ συμπάντων, i.e. it is the character- 
istie X which is always X, always identical with itself. The only 
other possible meaning of διὰ παντός is “ thoroughly,” “ altogether ”; 
and, if that meant anything here, it would come to the same thing. 
Most interpreters translate by “ constantly,” “ perpetually,” “ at all 
times”; but some of them clearly seek to give this a distributive or 
ageregative implication which approximates the interpretation of 
Eva Sachs, who baldly translates τὸ τοιοῦτον in E5 by “ Aggre- 
gatzustand ” and τὸ διὰ παντός in E6 by “in seiner Gesamterschei- 
nung.” So according to Cornford (see note 9 supra) τὸ διὰ παντὸς 
τοιοῦτον refers to a fiery stuff of which there is at all times (i.e. 
at any given time) a certain amount that can be recognized and 
named. Apart from the fact that διὰ παντός cannot bear such a 
meaning any more than it can the still freer translation of Apelt 
(“alles . . . was iiberhaupt als ein derartiges erscheint”), τὸ τοιοῦ- 
τον has not been prescribed as the proper designation of a single 
phenomenal occurrence, and so τὸ διὰ παντὸς τοιοῦτον cannot be 
prescribed as the designation of any phenomenal aggregate, all of 
which together must be as transient and indistinguishable as the 
transient components. 
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12 ἅπαν ὅσονπερ ἂν ἔχῃ γένεσιν like πῦρ is predicate of τὸ διὰ παντὸς 
τοιοῦτον, and this itself proves that τὸ διὰ παντὸς is a general formula 
in which τοιοῦτον is a “ variable.” I.e. the only factors in generation 
that can properly be called by the distinct names, “ fire,” “ air,” 
“water,” ete. are the characteristics which being perpetually identical 
are severally distinct, not the unstable manifestations in phenomenal 
flux that cannot be clearly distinguished from one another. 


18 ἕκαστα αὐτῶν (E 8), i.e. the perpetually identical characteristics 
which are severally distinct, each being τὸ διὰ παντὸς τοιοῦτον and 
which are properly called “ fire,” “ water,” ete. See note 9 supra 
(sub fin.). 


14 ἐκεῖνο (50 Α 1) resumes ἐν ᾧ . . . ἀπόλλυται and is the primary 
object of προσαγορεύειν. This is exactly parallel to the construction 
in 49 Ὁ 4-6 where τοῦτο resumes ἀεὶ ὃ καθορῶμεν . .. γιγνόμενον and 
is the primary object of προσαγορεύειν (see note 3 supra). 


15 ἐκεῖνο in 50 A 4 is the primary object of καλεῖν (just as ἐκεῖνο in 
50 Al is the primary object of προσαγορεύειν [note 14 supra]) and 
μηδὲν τούτων, Which resumes τὸ ὁποιονοῦν τι . . . ἐκ τούτων is predi- 
cate to this. Just as 50A1-2 means “to designate it (i.e. the 
receptacle) alone when we employ the word ‘this’ or ‘that’,” so 
50 A 2-4 means “not to eall it (i.e. the receptacle) any of these 
(i.e. any kind of thing [ef. Theaetetus 152 Ὁ 4 for ὁποιονοῦν τι])." 
This clause was correctly construed by Stallbaum and Martin; but 
Archer-Hind perversely took ἐκεῖνο to refer to τὸ ὁποιονοῦν 1... 
ἐκ τούτων and the antecedent of μηδὲν τούτων to be τῷ τε τοῦτο καὶ τῷ 
τόδε in the preceding clause (50 A 1-2), and the translations of Apelt, 
Bury, Cornford, and Hackforth all adopt this misconstruction (e. g. 
Hackforth, loc. cit.: “to a qualitative entity, whatever it be, . . . we 
must not apply any of these terms [i.e. terms like ‘this’ 
‘that’]”). Fraccaroli and Rivaud have the same misinterpretation, 
but they seem to have reached it by another way. They appear to 
have taken μηδὲν τούτων as referring to τὸ ὁποιονοῦν τι . . . ἐκ 
τούτων but to have made this the primary object of καλεῖν and to 
have taken ἐκεῖνο as predicative (e.g. Rivaud: “pour ce qui est 
qualifié de quelque maniére que ce soit . . . nous ne le designerons 
jamais du terme cela”). As for Taylor, I cannot find that he 
expresses himself on the matter in his Commentary. Robin in 1919 
(Etudes sur... ἴα Physique ... de Platon, Ὁ. 20, n. 2) adopted 
Archer-Hind’s translation, which he says agrees with that of Cousin; 
but in his own translation of 1942 he silently discarded it and con- 
strued correctly: “mais toute détermination qualitative, chaud ou 
blane ete... . , aucune de ces appellations ne lui (the receptacle) 
doit étre assignée,” simply referring to 50 D-51 B, which shows con- 
clusively that this is the meaning of 50 A 2-4 (e.g. 51 A 5-6: τὴν 

‘ ὑποδοχὴν μήτε γῆν μήτε ἀέρα μήτε πῦρ μήτε ὕδωρ λέγωμεν μήτε 
ὅσα ἐκ τούτων μήτε ἐξ ὦ ὧν ταῦτα γέγονεν). 
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Timaeus 50 A 4-Β ὃ 


There follows immediately a visual figure intended to illustrate 
what has just been said in 49 C 7-50 A 4.1° Suppose that golden 
figures of all kinds are continually being remoulded each and all 
into all others, and suppose that someone points to one of them 
and asks “ What is it?” In reply to this question, Plato says: 


By far the surest answer so far as truth is concerned is to say 
“gold”; but as to the triangle and all the other figures that 
were coming to be in it, <the surest thing is> never to say “ these 
are,” 17 since they <i. 6. what would be denoted by “ these ”> 15 
are changing even while one is making the statement, but to be 
content if with some assurance he may be willing to accept <the 
statement> “ What is such and such <is>.” 19 


16 With the use of σαφέστερον. .. εἰπεῖν here (50A4-5) ef. 
σαφέστερον παράδειγμα in Sophist 233 D3 ff. and τὸ σαφέστατον in 
Laws 691 B11 ff. 


17The reply “gold” (i.e. “this is gold”) corresponds to the 
— to designate only the receptacle by the statement “ this 
τος “that is...” (49E7-50A2). The continually re- 
monilded eold (not the figures themselves that come and go in it) 
stands for the transient phenomena; and to the injunction not to 
say of the latter “ this is fire,” ete. (49D 5-E2) corresponds the 
injunction here μηδέποτε λέγειν ταῦτα ὡς ὄντα. This, since the reason 
given for the injunction (B3-4: ἅ γε. . . μεταπίπτει) is the same 
as that given (Εἰ 2-4: φεύγει yap . . . φάσις) for not calling the 
phenomenon anything of which we say “this is X” (Ὁ 7- 2, see 
notes 4 and 5 supra), must mean “never to say that these are” in 
the sense “ never to say ‘ this is triangle,’ ‘ this is square,’ etc.” 
This construction and interpretation are in fact implied by Tay- 
lor’s paraphrase (Commentary, p. 321: To the question “ What is 
this I have in my hands?” he says “ it would be safer to say ‘ gold’ 
than to say ‘a triangle’ or ‘a square,’ since the figure [i.e., the 
golden figure to which one would point and say: ‘this is.. .’] 
would be actually changing as you spoke”). All interpreters, so 
far as I know, elicit an entirely different meaning from the Greek, 
however, for they take ταῦτα as merely resumptive of τὸ τρίγωνον 
. éveytyvero and ὄντα as existential and translate “ never to speak 
of them (i.e. the triangle, ete.) as existing ” or the equivalent. 
Cornford too translates in this fashion, but in a note (op. cit., p. 182, ° 
ἢ. 2) he suggests as preferable: “ never to speak of a triangle, ete. 
as these (things), as though they had being.” This is to take ταῦτα 
as the secondary object of λέγειν (i.e. predicative to τὸ τρίγωνον 
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xrA.), which is in accord with the erroneous construction of τοῦτο 
in 49D 2, D5, D6 and ταῦτα in E4 as predicative. Just as in ὡς 
ὃν ὁτιοῦν τοῦτο (49 D 1-2), however, τοῦτο is the subject of ὄν (see 
note 1 supra), so here ταῦτα is the subject of ὄντα, for ταῦτα ὡς 
ὄντα, being the forbidden reply to the question τί zor’ ἐστί, to which 
ὅτι χρυσός is the correct answer, must represent ταῦτα τρίγωνον ὅσα 
τε ἄλλα σχήματά ἐστι Just as ὅτι χρυσός stands for τοῦτο χρυσός ἐστι. 
The displacement of ὡς in such phrases is not uncommon (cf. Theae- 
tetus 188 A 3, Sophist 255 C 1, Laws 878 A 5) nor is the construction 
ws with accusative participle after λέγειν (ef. Sophist 263 B 9, Laws 
643 D 8); Laws 641 C 8-D1 exemplifies both at once, the accusative 
participle with ὡς after λέγειν and the hyperbaton of ὡς. 

In taking ταῦτα as merely resumptive of τὸ τρίγωνον . . . ἐνεγίγ- 
vero interpreters have failed to observe that the figures ὅσα ἐνεγίγνετο 
<év τῷ χρυσῷ» correspond to the ἕκαστα αὐτῶν ἐγγιγνόμενα «τῇ 
ὑποδοχῇν (49 E 8), each of which can be defined by the formula τὸ 
διὰ παντὸς τοιοῦτον, and that as those are not to be identified with 
their phenomenal manifestations, which cannot be clearly distin- 
guished from one another (οὐδέποτε τῶν αὐτῶν ἑκάστων φανταξζομένων 
[D1]; see note 13 supra), so these are not to be identified with the 
golden figures (σχήματα ἐκ χρυσοῦ). These interpreters would make 
Plato here deny existence to τὸ τρίγωνον, ete., whereas what he says 
is simply that you must not point to the continually changing golden 
shapes and say “these are triangle, square, ete.” 


18 From what has been said in note 17 supra it should be clear that 
the antecedent of ἅ γε. . . μεταπίπτει is not τὸ τρίγωνον ὅσα τε 
ἄλλα σχήματα but ταῦτα---ΟἹὐ rather in a strict sense the golden 
shapes (i.e. the phenomena) to which the naif answerer is likely to 
point and say “ these are triangles, squares, ete.” It is the fact that 
these are being remoulded even while he says “this is...” that 
makes it wrong to say of them “ this is” anything but “gold.” Cf. 
φεύγει yap οὐχ ὑπομένον κτλ. (49 E2) and note 5 supra on the sub- 
ject of that sentence. 


19 ἀλλ᾽ ἐὰν dpa καὶ τὸ τοιοῦτον per’ ἀσφαλείας ἐθέλῃ δέχεσθαί τινος, 
ἀγαπᾶν (50 Β 4-5)β. Martin goes wildly wrong here, translating: 
“mais si quelqu’un demandait ἃ savoir d’une maniére certaine com- 
ment se nomme une telle apparence (i.e. τὸ τοιοῦτον), il faudrait le 
lui dire.” He seems to have taken ἐθέλῃ δέχεσθαι to mean “ wants 
to know,” “ asks” and ἀγαπᾶν to mean “ to comply with the request,” 
“to content him,” neither of which is a possible interpretation of the 
Greek. Archer-Hind, Fraccaroli, Bury, and Cornford took the sub- 
ject of ἐθέλῃ to be τὸ τρίγωνον ὅσα τε ἄλλα σχήματα. So Cornford 
translates: “if they so much as consent to accept the description 
‘what is of such and such a quality’ with any certainty”; and the 
others translate to the same effect. The whole sentence from 50 A7 
to the end, however, is determined by the hypothesis that someone 
asks a enekion (δεικνύντος δή τινος. . . καὶ ἐρομένου τί ποτ᾽ ἐστί) 
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and is framed as the recommendation of a reply to that questioner 
(.. . ἀσφαλέστατον εἰπεῖν. . . τὸ δὲ. . μηδέποτε λέγειν... GAN 
... ἀγαπᾶν) ; and consequently the person who asks the question, 
not the thing about which he asks, must be thought of as the one who 
will accept or decline to accept this answer. So the clause must mean 
“but to be content if the questioner is willing to accept (as a reply) 

᾿ς and so far at any rate Rivaud, Robin, and apparently Apelt 
translate the clause correctly. The reply itself is represented only 
by τὸ τοιοῦτον, and it is difficult to be sure what these three trans- 
lators took this to mean. Robin, having construed 50B3 to mean 
“never to designate the triangle, ete. as évra” translates this: “ mais 
si... Vinterlocuteur . . . accepte qu’on lui nomme ce tel que 
devient la chose.” Apelt and Rivaud appear to have interpreted the 
whole context to mean that you must not speak of the figures as 
ὄντα but may speak of them as τὸ τοιοῦτον. Taylor too, despite his 
implied construction of 50B3 (see note 17 supra), interprets the 
present clause to mean “ you could not safely go further than to call 
the shape of the moment a τοιοῦτον, a ‘ phase’ in the history of the 
piece of gold” (Commentary, Ὁ. 321). Archer-Hind, Fraccaroli, 
Bury, and Cornford certainly take the meaning to be that the 
triangle, ete., which should not be spoken of as existing (ὄντα), 
may admit the predicate “such” (τὸ τοιοῦτον). All such interpreta- 
tions make τοιοῦτον and dy alternatives, a notion that is suggested 
by nothing in the passage that this sentence is meant to illustrate. 
τὸ τοιοῦτον here is the abbreviated alternative to the forbidden state- 
ment ταῦτα ὡς ὄντα. With it therefore must be understood ὡς ὄν 
from the preceding ὡς ὄντα and τὸ τοιοῦτον must be related to this 
ὅν just as ταῦτα is to ὄντα. So those who interpret the former phrase 
to mean “ never to speak of them (1. 6. the triangle, ete.) as existing ” 
ought to take τὸ τοιοῦτον here not, as they do, to mean that you may 
“speak of them as τοιοῦτον" but rather to mean that you may 
“speak of τὸ τοιοῦτον (contrasted to the triangle, ete.) as existing.” 
Cornford’s alternative suggestion for ταῦτα ws ὄντα, “ never to speak 
of a triangle, ete. as these (things), as though they had being,” would 
permit him to take τὸ τοιοῦτον as parallel to ταῦτα and to under- 
stand it to mean “but to speak of the triangle, ete. as τοιοῦτον ”; 
but it would do so only if 1) ταῦτα were the secondary object of 
λέγειν, 2) the subject of ἐθέλῃ δέχεσθαι were τὸ τρίγωνον κτλ., and 3) 
τὸ τοιοῦτον were the proper expression of such a predicate object of 
δέχεσθαι. None of these conditions is acceptable, however. In note 
17 supra I have shown why ταῦτα must be the subject of ὄντα, not 


«the secondary object of λέγειν, and at the beginning of the present 


note why the subject of ἐθέλῃ δέχεσθαι must be the questioner and 
not the things about which he asks. τὸ τοιοῦτον, then, being the 
statement which the questioner may be induced to accept and thus 
replacing ταῦτα, must be the subject of that statement; and the only 
verb that can reasonably be understood with it is ὄν (or ἐστί) from 
the preceding ὄντα. ‘This in effect yields as the total injunction 
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μηδέποτε λέγειν ταῦτα ὡς ὄντα ἀλλὰ τὸ τοιοῦτον ζὡς dv>, Meaning 
“never to say these are <the triangle and the other figures) ” but 
to say “what is such and such <is),” which is exactly parallel to 
μὴ τοῦτο ἀλλὰ τὸ τοιοῦτον ἑκάστοτε προσαγορεύειν πῦρ κτλ. (49 Ὁ 5 ff.) 
and to ταῦτα μὲν ἕκαστα μὴ λέγειν, τὸ δὲ τοιοῦτον... οὕτω καλεῖν 


(49Ε 4:0). 


SUPPLEMENTARY REMARKS 


What Plato says in Timaeus 49 C—50 B, in contrast to what 
he is ordinarily quoted as saying, is :— 


1) Phenomena cannot be distinctively denominated, because 
no part of the phenomenal flux is distinguishable from any other. 
Because you cannot, by saying “this is . . .,” distinguish any 
phase of the flux from any other, you cannot say of any “ this is 
fire ” or “ this is water,” etc. 

2) The distinctive names, naively and improperly applied to 
phenomena, denominate in each case “ the such and such, what- 
ever the correct formula may be, that is always identical in each 
and all of its occurrences.” 

8) If at any time anywhere one tries to distinguish any phase 
of the phenomenal flux from any other by saying “ this,” one 
always in fact points to the permanent, unchanging, and char- 
acterless receptacle in which are constantly occurring transient 
and indeterminable manifestations of the determinate character- 
istics just mentioned. 


In 50 B-51B Plato tries further to clarify and illustrate 
chiefly by use of analogies the nature of this medium or re- 
ceptacle, which finally in 52 A 8 he calls “space ” (χώρα). 

What are identified by the formula τὸ τοιοῦτον ἀεὶ περιφερόμενον 
ὅμοιον ἑκάστου πέρι Kal συμπάντων OF τὸ διὰ παντὸς τοιοῦτον OF even 
just τὸ τοιοῦτον are manifested by coming to be in the receptacle 
from which again they disappear. Later these distinct and self- 
identical characteristics that enter and leave the receptacle are 
called μιμήματα τῶν ὄντων ἀεί (50 C 4-5) and τῶν ἀεὶ ὄντων ἀφομοιώ- 
ματα (51 Α 2), and in δῷ C their nature is said to be that of an 
image (εἰκών) of intelligible reality, to which it is ὁμώνυμον ὅμοιόν 
τε (52 A 4-7). They are consequently not ideas 25 (which, more- 


20 As Fraccaroli (op. cit., p. 248, n. 1) seems to suggest and Eva 
Sachs (op. cit., pp. 191-2) definitely asserts. 
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over, are emphatically said not to enter into anything [52 A 2-3 
and C5-D1]). They are occasionally called εἴδη, γένη, and 
poppat (50 ΟἽ, 50 E 5, 51 A 3, 52 D6), but these words in their 
context mean only “ characters.” It is misleading to call them 
“ qualities,” as many translators and commentators do, for they 
are not confined to qualities (the μιμήματα of fire, water, earth, 
air, ete. are on the same footing as those of everything else [cf. 
51 B 5-6 and 51 A 5-6]) and the use of τὸ τοιοῦτον in 49 D-50 B 
has nothing whatever to do with the distinction between “ qual- 
ity” and “substance.” *4 On the other hand, they are not the 
same as the transient phenomena either, for phenomena are the 
apparent alterations of the receptacle as a result of their con- 
tinual entrance into it and exit from it (50 C 3-4). Phenomenal 
fire is the region of the receptacle that has at any moment been 
affected by fire, phenomenal water the region that has been 
affected by water, and so on according as the μιμήματα enter into 
the receptacle (51 B 4-6, cf. 52 Ὁ 4- 10. The intensity and 
limits of the apparent affections of the receptacle are continually 
changing and so are indeterminable as fire, water, or anything 
else. Plato, having said that what fire is cannot be said to be 
“this ” or “that ” phase of the phenomenal flux but only to be 
the perpetually self-identical characteristic that is the determin- 
ing factor of the indeterminable affection, neither says nor sug- 
gests, as he is so often said to do, either that the unidentifiable 
phases of phenomenal flux can be called rovodrov,?* “such as ” 
the perpetually self-identical characteristic, or that this char- 
acteristic can be called τοιοῦτον, “such as” the unidentifiable 
phase of phenomenal flux. In the Cratylus (489 D 8-12) Socra- 


*1 Cornford’s use (op. cit., p. 183) of τὸ ὁποιονοῦν τι κτλ. (50 A 2-4) 
to support the statement that they are “ qualities ” depends upon his 
misconstruction of that passage (see note 15 supra). 

2H. g. Zeller, Phil. Griech., II, 1, p. 724, n. 1: “49 D f.: man diirfe 
keinen der bestimmten Stoffe (wie Feuer, Wasser u.s.f.) ein τόδε oder 
τοῦτο nennen, sondern nur ein τοιοῦτον... .”; Robin, La Physique dans 
la Philosophie de Platon, p. 19; Cherniss, Aristotle’s Criticism of Plato, 
I, p. 816, note 216 (which should be corrected in accordance with the 
present note); most of the translators and commentators discussed 
supra; and most recently G. E. L. Owen, C. Q., XLVIII=N.S. III 
(1953), p. 85, n. 6 (“... the lame plea of the Tm. [49 D-E] that even 
if we cannot say what any mere γιγνόμενον is we can describe it as 


τὸ τοιοῦτον). 
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tes says that of what is always in flux 23 you cannot say, in the 
first place, ὅτι ἐκεῖνό ἐστιν or, in the second, ὅτι τοιοῦτόν <éorw), 
and Timaeus 49 D-50 B, when rightly read, neither says nor 
implies anything at variance with this statement.** 

The self-identical characteristics are not identified, then, by 
reference to their transient phenomenal manifestations. They 
are μιμήματα τῶν ὄντων det; and it is therefore necessary that, 
having distinguished from the phenomenal flux the receptacle 
and the determinate characteristics that are manifested in it, 
Plato should at this point defend his assumption of the intelli- 
gible realities of which these characteristics are “copies” or 
“images.” This he does succinctly in 51 B—E;*° and in the 
conclusion of the whole section (52 A—C) he can now assert that 
it is with reference to the ideas that the determining character- 
istics of phenomena have meaning as it is by their entrance into 
space that they have existence (52 C). Of the phenomenal flux 
itself nothing more can be said than that it is the resultant of 
these entrances and exits in the receptacle. 


CHERNISS. 


INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED StTupy, 
Princeton, N. J. 


38 He is not here talking of phenomenal flux but is putting for the 
sake of argument the case that αὐτὸ τὸ καλόν and αὐτὸ τὸ ἀγαθόν and such 
entities are in continual flux (439 C 7 ff.). 

24 Owen (loc. cit.), misinterpreting the passage of the Timaeus in the 
usual fashion, concludes that Cratylus 439 D and the similar statements 
in the Theaetetus (152 D, 182 C-D) are corrections or refutations of the 
theory of the Timaeus and urges this as one of his arguments for making 
the composition of the Timaeus antedate that of the Theaetetus and the 
Cratylus. There are no serious grounds for doubting that these two 
dialogues antedate the Timaeus, however, so that the passages in ques- 
tion are in fact supporting evidence to prove that the usual interpreta- 
tion of Timaeus 49 D-50 B is erroneous; but because of Owen’s thesis I 
have not used them for that purpose. 

35 This argument in fact sums up the results of the argument in the 
Theaetetus (cf. A.J.P., LVII [1936], pp. 453 and 455; Ross, Plato’s 
Theory of Ideas, p. 103). 
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PEISANDER. 


Of all the leading figures of Athenian history in the period 
between the Peace of Nicias and the final stages of the Pelopon- 
nesian War, none seems to have met with such general dis- 
approval at the hands of historians as Peisander of Acharnae. 
In the studies of the later fifth century he is regularly regarded, 
explicitly or implicitly, as a selfish hypocrite, turncoat, and 
traitor—a character in keeping with the indications that he was 
a fat, greedy man, cowardly, corrupt, and venal to a degree.* 
Yet there is much to be said on his behalf, and indeed there is 
room for a new and unprejudiced assessment of a man whom it 
is important to understand for the history of his time. It will, 
as I hope, appear that there were in Peisander’s outlook and 
conduct a reason, coherence, and (at any rate until the last stage 
of his career) genuine public spirit which in the usual accounts 
they seem singularly to lack. 

Before considering his career, it may be best to review those 
personal characteristics of Peisander which have so coloured 
assessments of him. The evidence for them comes in the main 
from the comic poets (and secondary authorities deriving from 
them), whose caricatures and exaggerations have too frequently 
been treated as if they were sober historical facts. Indeed, much 
of what they say may be discounted as the stock “smear” of 
politicians in comedy. Venality and cowardice, for instance, are 
charges met with elsewhere. The former Peisander shares with 
Cleon, for example, and yet it is fair to suggest that neither 
man could so long have held the confidence of a δῆμος so touchy 
on this point had he been obviously corrupt. Pericles himself 
had had to face the same accusation, and Antiphon also was 
similarly attacked.2 The imputation of cowardice Peisander 


1E. g., Glotz and Cohen, Histoire grecque, II (La Gréce au Ve siécle), 
pp. 708, 719; G. Busolt, Griechische Geschichte, III, pp. 1291-2, 1460-1, 
and nn.; E. Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums, III, §697; W. Ferguson, 
C.A.H., V, p. 323; K. J. Beloch, Attische Politik seit Perikles (Leipzig, 
1884), p. 70; G. Gilbert, Beitrége zur innern Geschichte Athens in 
Zeitalter des Peloponnesischen Krieges (Leipzig, 1887), pp. 254-8. 

* By Plato the Comic Poet in his Peisander, fr. 103 (Kock). All 
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shares in comedy with Cleonymus the ῥίψασπις, and the tradition 
of Peisander the coward became proverbial.* It may have had 
more foundation in fact than the charge of venality,* but as 
defeat in battle usually involved running away on the part of 
the survivors it was nothing singular or uncommon. Peisander’s 
want of physical courage is indeed an important factor which 
must be taken into account in his later career, but it cannot be 
held against him that he did not stand and die at his battle 
station when the day was lost, and the comic poets’ remarks 
should be treated with some reserve. 

He is said to have been of bulky appearance. The evidence 
really amounts to no more than that he was well built, not grossly 
fat, and the comparison with 6 ἐπὶ τῶν ξύλων made by Hermippus 
(᾿Δρτοπωλίδες, fr. 9) tends to the same conclusion. That he was 
greedy and fond of food (a quality also shared by Cleonymus) 
rests mainly on the evidence of Athenaeus and Aelian:° if he 
was the son of Glaucetes (see below), it may have been an in- 
herited failing. But it is in any case a slight charge, even if 
genuine, and hardly needs to be seriously considered. ΤῸ char- 
acterise Peisander as a “ géant vorace et béte,” as Glotz does 
(op. cit., p. 719), is to be uncritical and probably unhistorical. 
Moreover, such a description is bound to prejudice the reader. 
That he was a warmonger is again part of the stock invective 
against demagogues, and that he stirred up war to conceal his 
own venality is, once more, reminiscent of charges against both 
Pericles and Cleon. We may also gather, as will appear from 
his conduct in 415 and 412/11, that he was capable of intense ac- 
tivity, not afraid of a crisis, and able and persuasive as an orator. 


references to the fragments of the comic poets in this paper are accord- 
ing to the edition of Kock, Comicorum Atticorum Fragmenta (Leipzig, 
1880-1888). 

Cf, Suidas, 8.0. “ Πεισάνδρου δειλότερος." For Cleonymus see Ar., 
Clouds, 353. 

‘It finds its way into Xenophon—Sympos., II, 14. 

5 Athenaeus, X, 415d; Aelian, Var. Hist., I, 27. It may perhaps be 
used as an additional indication that Peisander’s family was wealthy 
and could afford to live well. 

¢Ar., Babylonians, fr. 81; Peace, 394-5; Lysistr., 489-91. Plato 
Comicus named a comedy after him—a distinction he subsequently 
bestowed also on Cleophon. The charge of warmongering, it may be 
observed, is hardly consistent with that of cowardice, at any rate under 
ancient conditions of warfare. 
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This activity and energy may perhaps indicate that in 412/11 
he was not more than middle-aged. If the earliest reference to 
him belongs ca. 430/29, he could have been born in the fifties of 
the fifth century and in 411 have been some 45 years old—young 
enough to display no lack of vigour yet old enough to assume, 
and be readily accorded, a leading position. He may be identi- 
fied with Peisander the son of Glaucetes who appears as one of 
the ἐπιστάται supervising the making of statues of Hephaestus and 
Athena for the Hephaestion in 421/20.7 Such a duty, involving 
as it did the supervision of public expenditure, may have been 
reserved for men of property, as in the case of the ταμίαι of the 
sacred funds. In any case we may be confident that Peisander 
was by no means poor. Landed property of his was confiscated 
after his flight to Decelea (Lysias, VII, 4), and he may well 
have served as trierarch with the fleet. He was presumably well 
qualified by census for inclusion among the Five Thousand in 
411. Poverty is not among the reproaches levelled at him, as it 
is in the case of Androcles (Schol. Ar. Wasps, 1187) and Phry- 
nichus (Lysias, XX, 11) ; nor is he said to be of low birth, as are 
Hyperbolus and Cleophon, References to him as a “ muleteer ” 
(Eupolis, Maricas, fr. 182) and a “donkey ” (Hermippus, loc. 
cit.) perhaps also indicate that he possessed substantial agri- 
cultural holdings. 

He was sufficiently well known by 426 to be jibed at by Aris- 
tophanes in the Babylonians (loc. cit., τι. 6 ante). The reference 
in Eupolis’ otherwise undated ᾿Αστράτευτοι probably also belongs 
to the period of the Archidamian War. In the MSS the first line 
of this fragment (no. 31) reads 


Πείσανδρος εἰς TlaxtwAdv ἐστρατεύετο 


but editors have emended to εἰς Σπάρτωλον (somewhat wrong- 
headedly, for we should certainly expect a name παρὰ προσδοκίαν). 


77.G., 13, 370, lines 1-3, where he is also named as ’Axapvets. The 
name Peisander is surprisingly uncommon at Athens. Of the three in 
Prosopographia Attica (nos. 11768-70), the first is an otherwise un- 
known casualty in 1. G., 15, 951, and the second is ὁ στρεβλός, carefully 
differentiated from “ the great Peisander” by Eupolis in the Maricas. 
Glaucetes (P.A., 2944) is, like Peisander, accused of being overfond of 
his food (Ar., Peace, 1008; Thesmoph., 1033; Plato Com., fr. 106). 
The identifications here made, while they cannot be certain, are ex- 
tremely likely. For the supposition of a son of Peisander also named 
Glaucetes see p. 145 below. 
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If this emendation is correct, the reference would presumably be 
to the battle of Spartolos in 429 (Thuc., II, 79). The campaigns 
of Nicias and Cleon in 423 and 422 did not affect Spartolos, 
which was still independent in 421, remaining autonomous under 
the terms of the Peace of Nicias. But, as Kock realised, there 
are no compelling grounds for the abandonment of εἰς Πακτωλόν, 
simply because a reference to Spartolos would be historically 
more familiar to us. Indeed, the expedition referred to may well 
be that of Melesander, who, sent to collect tribute in 430/29, was 
defeated and killed in Caria (Thuc., II, 69). In A.T.L., I, 
193 8 payments made “to a military force” in Tribute List 25 
(430/29) by the cities of the Erythraean syntely are plausibly 
connected with Melesander’s expedition. It is perhaps unlikely 
that Melesander went into the hinterland of the Erythraean 
peninsula as far as the Pactolus, but for the comic poet to suggest 
so is a reasonable exaggeration; he is in any case in the right 
geographical area when he makes the suggestion. Furthermore, 
the mention of the Pactolus, the river of gold, might also indi- 
cate (a) that the expedition was in search of money, and (b) 
that Peisander was personally susceptible to the same lure. 

At the time of the Peace of Nicias he was active in opposing a 
settlement—if we may deduce as much from Ar., Peace, 394-5— 
and for the year following he held the post of ἐπιστάτης τοῖν 
ἀγαλμάτοιν already mentioned. Casual references to him in un- 
dated comedies may belong to this period, and if so would 
indicate his continued prominence. As a democratic leader he 
was, like Androcles, no doubt overshadowed by the personalities 
of Alcibiades and Hyperbolus, but the removal of the latter by 
ostracism in 416 or 415 eliminated one rival, and Peisander was 
perhaps content to remain a supporter of Alcibiades (see below). 
It was Androcles who was eager to seize the chance of getting 
rid of Alcibiades which presented itself when, on the eve of the 
expedition to Sicily, the representations of Hermes which stood 
about the city were, with a single exception, defaced and 
mutilated. 

The mutilation occurred on the night of June 7th, 415, the 
night of the new moon.® Exactly a month later, on July 7th, the 


®The Athenian Tribute Lists (Meritt, Wade-Gery, and McGregor), I 


(1939). 
® New moon—Plut., Alc., 20. For the equation with the Julian calen- 
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first prytany of the conciliar year 415/14 took office. It has been 
argued that Peisander, Charicles, and Androcles were all mem- 
bers of the incoming βουλή. The grounds are, briefly, that 
Charicles and Peisander were appointed to the board of ζητηταί to 
probe the matter to its depths, and Peisander appears as speaking 
before the βουλή in that capacity (Andoc., I, 36; 43). Peisander 
proposed μήνυτρα for information which would assist the inquiry 
(Andoc., I, 27). Finally, the proxenia of Lycon of Achaea 
(1.G., I?, 93) was proposed by Peisander and may well be 
attributable to 415/14. But none of these arguments is cogent, 
and it is in any case highly unlikely that these three leading 
citizens should find themselves all on the same βουλή, even though 
the chance of the lot could have fallen out so. The proxeny 
decree might date anywhere between ca. 425 and the regime of 
the Four Hundred, and the proposal of decrees was not restricted 
to βουλευταί. This last point also eliminates the evidence of 
Andoc., I, 27, the proposal of μήνυτρα being no criterion of 
membership of the βουλή. Further, in such important and dis- 
turbing circumstances it would be very natural (a) to appoint to 
the commission men of well-known democratic and patriotic 
sentiments (Andoc., I, 36), and (Ὁ) to give that commission free 
access to the βουλή which had already (Andoc., I, 15) received 
the fullest powers. We have here, therefore, no real evidence 


dar, and the chronology of the departure of the Sicilian expedition see 
B. D. Meritt, Athenian Financial Documents (Ann Arbor, 1932), p. 171. 

10 All the {nrnrai—B. Keil, Hermes, XXIX (1894), p. 354, n.; Hatz- 
feld, Alcibiade (2nd ed., Paris, 1951), p. 162, n. 4; p. 170; p. 191, π, 6. 
Androcles—Gilbert, Beitrdge, pp. 82, 259, 268; Hatzfeld, op. cit., p. 190, 
n. 3; F. Tiger, Alkibiades (Munich, 1943), pp. 103-4. Cf. Andoc., I, 27. 

11 Τῇ any case the board of ἕητηταί must have been appointed by the 
βουλή of 416/15, and would have done their initial work in the last 
prytany of the old conciliar year. Peisander and his colleagues can 
hardly have been members of both βουλαί. The testimony of Andro- 
machus is to be dated ca. June 17th, Teucer’s after the departure of the 
fleet (pace Hatzfeld, op. cit., p. 167, n. 4, and Tiger, loc. cit.) but, if it 
was a riposte to Andromachus and Androcles, not long after. That of 
Diocleides belongs to July and to the new βουλή. Peisander’s proposal 
of a higher reward for information need not have been made in the new 
conciliar year, as Hatzfeld believes. 

B. Keil (loc. cit.) argues mistakenly in the opposite direction, that 
ζητῆταί must have been βουλευταί, Peisander was a ἕητητής and was 
therefore a βουλευτής, and hence that his appointment and the whole 
affair of the Hermae took place in the conciliar year 415/14. 
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that Peisander and his colleagues were BovAevrai,’” but it is made 
very apparent that their fidelity to the δῆμος was beyond question. 
And they reinforced that opinion by the zeal and determination 
with which they went about their task. 


But it would be a mistake to assume that they were all like- 
minded. ‘There must have been a deep cleavage of opinion 
between Androcles and Peisander as to the complicity of Alci- 
biades in the mutilation. Androcles was Alcibiades’ most bitter 
opponent, and bore the chief responsibility for his exile (Thuc., 
VIII, 65, 2; Plut., Alc., 19). Alcibiades was never denounced 
as a mutilator of the Hermae, and, as his enemies sought to 
attack him on vaguer charges of having profaned the Hleusinian 
mysteries, he probably had a well-substantiated alibi for the 
night of June 7th. Androcles, however, made an early attempt 
to confuse the two issues by saying that a man denounced as a 
profaner of the Mysteries could hardly have been guiltless of the 
mutilation of the Herms. Indeed, he was thought to have 
committed similar acts of sacrilege in the past (‘Thuc., VI, 28, 2; 
Plut., Alc., 19). Though this attempt came to nothing, An- 
drocles was clearly ready to seize upon any stick with which to 
beat Alcibiades, whose superior influence with the δῆμος he re- 
sented. He belonged to that group of of μάλιστα τῷ ᾿Αλκιβιάδῃ 
ἀχθόμενοι, who wished to be rid of a hated rival (Thuc., loc. cit.), 
and it was as an intended favour to Alcibiades that he was elimi- 
nated in 411 (Thuc., VIII, 65, 2). 

Peisander, on the other hand, belongs to the category of Alci- 
biades’ supporters (Thuc., VIII, 53; Plut., Alc., 26,1). He was 
chosen to head the deputation to Athens advising his recall, 
which argues that he had taken the lead in opposing Phrynichus 
and was regarded as thoroughly loyal to Alcibiades’ cause. This 
may have been additional recommendation for his leadership of 
the embassy which afterwards went to treat with Tissaphernes. 
He can hardly, therefore, as Hatzfeld rightly saw (p. 191, n. 6), 
be accused of having caused Alcibiades’ exile, and E. Meyer ὃ 


32 Reincke (in 10.-8.., s. v. “ Peisandros [9] ᾽) merely says that Peisan- 
der “must have filled important public offices between 415 and 413,” on 
the evidence of Ar., Lysistr., 490 and J. G., I?, 93. But on that basis we 
are not entitled even to this more vague inference. 

18 Gesch. d. Altert., III, 2, § 651. 
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and W. S. Ferguson ἢ must be regarded as mistaken in grouping 
Androcles and Peisander together as having worked to that end. 
Thus the two demagogues may well have worked at cross-purposes 
in the course of the enquiry into the mutilation. 

Indeed, the whole series of denunciations in 415 appears to 
form a pattern whereby an attack on Alcibiades is countered by 
a defence of him diverting suspicion in another direction. An- 
dromachus named him—probably with Androcles’ collusion, for 
Androcles seized avidly upon his testimony (Plut., Alc., 19); 
Teucer, however, did not. Agariste implicated Alcibiades in a 
new denunciation, but he was not among those named by Lydos, 
slave of Pherecles. Similarly, although Alcibiades was not con- 
cerned with the mutilation, Diocleides’ evidence was certainly 
inspired by connexions of his, and came remarkably soon after 
Peisander had raised the reward for information from one thou- 
sand to ten thousand drachmae. Peisander, who was well aware 
of Alcibiades’ value and importance for Athens’ success, may 
have used his position as ζητητής to secure the kind of evidence he 
wanted. ‘Teucer’s evidence was in fact supported by Andocides, 
and, so far as we can tell, seems to have been near the truth. 
But it is perhaps a suggestion worth considering that it was 
Peisander who found him out and persuaded him to give it, and 
that Peisander may have produced Diocleides (and possibly, after 
his ignominious failure, Lydos also) as a counter to the suspicion 
of Alcibiades recently renewed by Agariste. 

In the whole Hermocopid affair, therefore, Peisander played 
an active and energetic part, wholeheartedly defending the de- 
mocracy from what he interpreted as an attack upon its security. 
That he did this so zealously and convincingly while being a 
complete hypocrite, as Meyer suggests, is hardly to be believed. 
His patriotism and loyalty to the democracy and (if the sugges- 
tion above be accepted) to Alcibiades convinced his contempo- 
raries and should convince us. ΤῸ believe that, because he later 
openly joined the oligarchic party, he was always a secret oli- 
garch in his previous career is to argue from that erroneous 
assumption of ancient biography that true character can never 
change though it may be concealed. 

In the three years following the mutilation of the Hermae we 


“0.A.H., V, p. 286. See also Tager, op. cit., p. 104. 
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lack definite information of Peisander’s activity, but it is gener- 
ally and reasonably assumed that his leading position in the state 
remained secure. There is, however, no evidence for Beloch’s 
assertion that he and Androcles were στρατηγοί in 414/13 and the 
following year, nor for Miiller-Striibing’s claim that he was 
Staatsschatzmeister (ταμίας τῆς θεοῦ) in 418/14 and 414/10. 
Aristophanes looses further shafts at him in the Birds (414) and 
the Lysistrata (411, but before the oligarchic revolution), from 
which one may gather (a) that he was a man still in the lime- 
light and (0) that he was still regarded as a democrat (Lysistr., 
489-91). It is legitimate to argue that he advocated the second 
Sicilian expedition in 414/18, though there is no evidence to 
warrant the dogmatism of Glotz in this detail (op. cit., p. 692). 
Energy in the prosecution of the war was a characteristic of 
democratic politicians and, as has already been mentioned, 
formed a stock accusation of them by the comic poets. The 
determination with which every assistance was sent to Nicias in 
Sicily ill accords, as A. W. Gomme has cogently pointed out,’® 
with Thucydides’ analysis of the causes of the disaster of 413. 
The disaster in Sicily brought with it, as Thucydides expressly 
tells us (VIII, 1), a revulsion of feeling at Athens. Its effect 
not only on public morale but on the private political convictions 
of individuals cannot be overemphasized. The democratic poli- 
ticians who had championed the expedition fell into disfavour— 
Androcles probably among them; but to judge from the evidence 
of the Lysistrata Peisander seems to have weathered the storm, 
and may well have emerged as the leader of a fighting “ backs to 
the wall ” programme, which pressed the thousand-talent reserve 
into use and nerved Athens for a new and resilient effort. That 
Peisander did weather this storm suggests that his political 
standpoint or his oratory (or both) suited the mood of the 
Athenians at the time. But, in common with many others, he 
may well have entertained private and genuine misgivings about 
the constitution he had so long defended. The appointment of 
the ten proboulot indicated the uneasiness of the public at large 
in their assembly. Privately (and who can blame them?) 


45 Beloch, Att. Politik, p. 63: Miiller-Striibing, Aristophanes und die 
historische Kritik (Leipzig, 1873), p. 422, n. 
16 J. H.8., LXXI (1951), p. 72. 
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Peisander, Charicles, Phrynichus, and others had good reason to 
question the principles they had long regarded as sacred, and to 
come to believe that the war could only be energetically and effi- 
ciently waged by a smaller political group, based on those who 
contributed most to the state χρήμασι or σώμασι. Such an attitude 
is reasonable enough. The full democracy had not measured up 
to its responsibilities ; a democracy temporarily restricted would, 
in the present emergency, serve Athens’ interests better and more 
effectively. This is not to deny that it became expedient for 
Peisander, if he were to maintain his political prominence, to 
consider joining the oligarchic party. But it is certainly argu- 
able that to the promptings of expediency was added a sincere 
change of political conviction. 

Unhappily, the events of 411 and 404, and the voice of the 
democratic politicians, have bequeathed to the word “ oligarchy ” 
in Athenian history a sinister flavour. It is equally unfortunate 
that to change sides and, as it were, cross the floor of the House 
tends to be regarded as dishonest and even treacherous. Before 
the revolution of 411 an oligarchy must have seemed attractive 
and even necessary in some degree, not only to Antiphon and 
the “ aristocratic circle” which had long advocated it from con- 
viction, but also to the ci-devant democrats who had come to 
doubt their own principles. In view of recent events there was 
every reason to consider a change of constitution. Furthermore, 
to conclude that one’s cherished principles are mistaken, and to 
change sides accordingly, may, and frequently does, demand the 
highest qualities of decision and courage. These qualities 
Peisander possessed in good measure, as his actions of 415 and 
412 (if correctly diagnosed above) and later of 411 amply 
demonstrate.7 The reason for his change of party given by 
Lysias in a piece of special pleading (XX V,9) would appear, in 
this light, to be the very opposite of the truth.7® On the con- 


7As Grote saw long ago (History of Greece, VIII, p. 11, n.): 
“(Peisander’s) forwardness and energy . . . in taking the formidable 
initiative of putting down the Athenian democracy is to me quite suffi- 
cient evidence that the taunts of the comic writers against his cowardice 
are unfounded.” And, in much the same terms, Hatzfela, op. cit., p. 
236, n. 3. Cf. also E. Abbott, History of Greece, III, p. 395: “In his 
public advocacy of the revolution Peisander acted a part as legitimate 
as it was courageous.” 

18 Lysias’ client is here trying to minimise the importance of a change 
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trary, we may note the praise which Aristotle, more sympathetic 
to the oligarchs, gives to his γνώμη and σύνεσις (᾽Αθ. Tlod., 32, 2). 

We may thus claim with some justification that solid reasons 
of patriotism, coupled with a desire to see the war carried on with 
greater efficiency, encouraged Peisander to act as he did.7® To 
these may be added his conviction that Alcibiades alone was the 
man of genius who could really save Athens, and that he would 
never return under the régime of the full democracy which had 
banished him.”° It was this certainty of his which he afterwards 
put so cogently, and in the face of vociferous opposition, in the 
ἐκκλησία. ‘They must have Alcibiades, and there was no other 
way by which they could get him. A revision of principles tested 
and found wanting, and a well-grounded calculation of expedi- 
ency seem thus to have combined to cause Peisander to make a 
statesmanlike move into the oligarchic camp, and in that camp 
his natural gifts, together with the obvious usefulness of his 
democratic antecedents, rapidly made him into one of the lead- 
ing members. 

At the beginning of the revolution Peisander was with the 
fleet at Samos, perhaps as trierarch.*. At this point he enters 
into Thucydides’ narrative, which thereafter deals with his 
activities in a detail which there is no need to reproduce here. 
Nor is there need to embark on a consideration of the nature and 
organisation of the oligarchic governments which followed the 
successful coup, the complexities of which have provoked a sub- 
stantial literature to which I have at this juncture no wish to 
add.??_ Peisander played an important and central part through- 


of side, and to say that it is all a matter of the circumstances in 
which a man finds himself: no one is democratic or oligarchie φύσει. 
He at least makes it clear that Peisander was by no means alone in his 
change of heart. 

19 Contrast Reincke in #.-H.: “ Ein Gefiihl fiir die Grésse und Selbst- 
stindigkeit seiner Vaterstadt war bei ihm nicht mehr vorhanden.” 

20 Tf the connexion between the two men was as close as has been sug- 
gested, it was possibly Alcibiades’ message (Thuc., VIII, 47, 2) which 
finally decided Peisander’s adherence to the oligarchic party. 

21 Not στρατηγός, for which the only, and unreliable, evidence is Cor- 
nelius Nepos, Alcib., 5, despite the confidence of Beloch (Att. Politik, 
p- 63). Reincke is perhaps too definite that Peisander was trierarch; 
he certainly counted among the δυνατώτατοι mentioned by Thucydides. 

22 See now Mabel Lang, A.J. P., LXIX (1948), pp. 272-89, with bibli- 
ography in ἢ. 5, and M. Cary, J. H.8., LXXII (1952), pp. 56-61. 
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out, and although we know from Thucydides that Antiphon was 
the guiding spirit 25 and that Phrynichus and others were of no 
less consequence to the cause than Peisander, nevertheless it was 
Peisander who had the major task of manoeuvring the δῆμος into 
accepting the new régime, and οἱ ἀμφὶ (or wept) Πείσανδρον is 
sometimes used to define the oligarchic party.** For this task 
his long and able record as a democratic leader, and the skill he 
must have shown in retaining his position after the Sicilian 
disaster, made him a sound and indisputable choice.2> Convinced 
in his own mind that he was advocating the right course, he had 
a remarkable faculty for convincing others, as, later, his winning 
over of the three hundred Samian counter-revolutionaries also 
shows (Thuc., VIII, 73, 2). His conviction probably sprang, as 
we have seen, from two main points—the need for increased effi- 
ciency in waging the war, and the need for Alcibiades’ recall. 
To both these points oligarchy appeared to be the answer. But 
the oligarchs on Samos were by no means of one mind about 
them, and on the second of them Peisander was vehemently 
opposed by Alcibiades’ enemy Phrynichus. Phrynichus certainly 
wanted an oligarchy, but he did not want Alcibiades. Alcibiades’ 
hint that he would return home under an oligarchy was, in his 
view, sheer hypocrisy: so long as he returned, Phrynichus thought, 
Alcibiades did not care what the government was. Furthermore, 
Persia could not, at the present stage, abandon the Spartans as 
Alcibiades had suggested she might; while no change to oligarchy 
would check the defections in the Athenian Empire which were 
taking place on all sides (Thuc., VIII, 48, 4-7). To this view 
Thucydides himself seems to subscribe, and it has received warm 
support in modern times.** But Phrynichus’ position was anti- 
Alcibiades, not anti-oligarchic as Michaeli erroneously thought.”” 
As soon as there ceased to be any question of Alcibiades’ return, 
Phrynichus, who for reasons of personal enmity, failing to gain 
his point in the council of his fellow-oligarchs, had been prepared 
to sabotage the whole affair (as related in Thuc., VIII, 50-51), 


#8“ A sinister figure that moved in the background like an American 
‘boss’ ”—W. S. Ferguson (C. A. H., V, p. 325). 

*4 Schol, Aeschines II, 176; Etymol. Magn., 8. v. “ cvyypadgeis.” 

*° Cf. H. Michaeli, La Révolution Oligarchique (Geneva, 1893), p. 86. 

7°. g., from Ferguson (op. cit., p. 323). 

5τ Op. cit., p. 60. 
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threw himself heart and soul into it. However, quite apart from 
the motives of his opposition, Phrynichus’ case had little sub- 
stance. Granted that Alcibiades cared nothing for the govern- 
ment at Athens so long as it voted his recall, it was none the 1688 
reasonable to assume that the full democracy could not bring 
itself to pass such a measure, whereas an oligarchy would. 
Granted that Athenian victory depended, as it now appeared to 
do, on Alcibiades’ support and Persian gold, every effort must 
be made to secure both, and Alcibiades’ diplomacy might well 
bring about a Persian change of side. Thirdly, community of 
interest between oligarchs could hold the Empire together no 
less than that between democrats. The latter bond had now to 
a great extent failed; the former was worth trying. Phrynichus’ 
were essentially negative arguments in a crisis which called for 
boldness and experiment, and above all for action. The oligarchs 
rightly decided to go ahead with their plans, and Phrynichus, 
having tried to prevent Alcibiades’ return by fair means, now 
resorted to foul. 

In Athens Peisander, though doubtless supported by moderate 
as well as by more extreme oligarchic opinions, met strong op- 
position when he put his thesis to the assembly. His main points 
were again the recall of Alcibiades and a modification of de- 
mocracy, ὡς ἐξείη. . . Πελοποννησίων περιγενέσθαι," and he chal- 
lenged his opponents to think of a better means to that end 
than their adoption. He should, at this stage, probably be 
classed as a moderate rather than an extremist, and on learning 
of Phrynichus’ treachery he persuaded the people to replace him 
and his colleague Scironides at Samos; he could no doubt have 
prevented the appointment of Leon and Diomedon, afterwards 
prominent in the democratic reaction, had he thought it neces- 
sary to do so. Thucydides objects that the charges on which he 
attacked Phrynichus were false. Perhaps they were, but it was 
expedient that they should be. Peisander could hardly have used 
the more accurate ones open to him without coming close to 
exposing the whole oligarchic plot. As it was, he secured the 
necessary elimination of Phrynichus without having to make any 
dangerous revelations. 


28‘ Die zu begrundende Oligarchie . . . die Fortsetzung des Krieges 
in ihr Program aufgenommen hatte,” Gilbert, Beitrige, p. 299. Of. 
Thuc., VIII, 63, 4; Arist., 29, 5. 
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His arguments about a change of régime having finally won 
the day, and resulting perhaps in the election of thirty ovyypa- 
φεῖς to frame a provisional constitution of Five Thousand (Mabel 
Lang, loc. cit., pp. 275-7, 288, though Hignett, Hist. Ath. Const., 
app. XII, disagrees), he was again an obvious choice for the 
mission to Tissaphernes. ‘The course of the ensuing talks, as 
related by Thucydides (VIII, 56), shows Alcibiades in an im- 
possible light, alienating his friends and with every intention of 
not securing for Athens what he had promised. Nothing could 
have served to damage his own position and prospects more. He 
would fail to secure his recall to Athens, lose credit with the 
Athenians for not persuading Tissaphernes, and lose credit with 
Tissaphernes for not persuading the Athenians to make the 
maximum concessions. The difficulties are to some extent re- 
solved if we regard as the author of the terms presented to 
Peisander’s mission not Alcibiades but Tissaphernes himself. 
Tissaphernes had no wish to see Alcibiades back at Athens, and, 
as Phrynichus had anticipated, no desire to help the Athenians. 
By presenting his impossible demands through Alcibiades 29 he 
discredited him with his friends and made him doubt the reality 
of his influence over himself. Alcibiades, an unwilling inter- 
mediary, was for once outwitted. Peisander and his fellow- 
ambassadors returned to Samos angry with Alcibiades, who they 
felt had tricked them, and one of the principal reasons for 
establishing the oligarchy—the main one with which they had 
persuaded the Athenians to accept it—had vanished. 

The extreme oligarchs were however determined, having come 
thus far, to persevere with their plans even without Alcibiades. 
It was hard for them to withdraw,*° as in Athens Peisander had 


39 The Athenians were prepared to make very substantial concessions— 
a fact which may have taken Tissaphernes by surprise, for he produced 
fresh and more far-reaching demands when those he had previously made 
were accepted. Peisander and his colleagues were, however, not merely 
displaying a penchant for betraying the Empire, as Michaeli apparently 
thought (op. cit., p. 107). They could afford to be generous with terri- 
tory which, to a great extent, Athens no longer possessed. They refused 
to place the remains of Athenian sea-power in further jeopardy. To 
attempt to explain Alcibiades’ conduct by saying that he pitched Persian 
demands high in order to show his influence with Tissaphernes (cf. P. A. 
Brunt, R. ΕΒ. G., LXV [1952], pp. 77-8) is unconvincing. Rather would 
he show a lack of influence thereby. 

80 ὡς ἤδη Kal kivdvvevovras—Thuc., VIII, 63, 4. 
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worked hard for the union of the oligarchic clubs, and the ground 
was already being prepared by them for the new régime by the 
creation of an atmosphere of terror and suspicion. The disposal 
of a number of opponents, among them Androcles, contributed 
greatly to this. In what position were the moderates to stand, 
especially those who had been mainly influenced by the need for 
Alcibiades’ recall? Many of them may have believed in, and 
hoped to bring about (if it was not in some measure already in 
existence) the constitution of the Five Thousand. For leaders 
like Peisander, who knew too much and were deeply implicated, 
there could be no going back: the fate of Androcles and others 
was sufficient warning to a man who, as we have seen, was per- 
haps not physically courageous; while a restored democracy 
would now undoubtedly view him as an oligarch and treat him 
accordingly. Furthermore, there were still other strong argu- 
ments in support of oligarchy, sufficient at any rate to convince 
influential Samian democrats (Thuc., VIII, 63, 3; 73, 2). In 
such a situation Peisander had little alternative. He identified 
himself fully with the oligarchic cause, sailed around the Aegean 
setting up oligarchies and collecting troops, and, on arrival at 
Athens, was responsible for the careful organising of the estab- 
lishment of the new constitution. The first stage was the ap- 
pointment of συγγραφεῖς αὐτοκράτορες, the second that of the 
assembly at Colonus, where Peisander with shrewd judgement 
allowed the συγγραφεῖς to propose and carry the abrogation of the 
γραφὴ παρανόμων, and then himself moved the adoption of pro- 
posals embodying an assembly of five thousand members and a 
council of four hundred. From this point Peisander’s career is 
involved with that of the Four Hundred, of whom he was one. 
His energy on their behalf is attested both by Thucydides (VIII, 
68, 1) and by Andocides, whom he denounced as an enemy to 
the régime (II, 14). 

The counter-revolution at Samos, together with their inability 
to hold the Empire together or to wage the war with the expected 
increase in efficiency, undermined the whole position of the Four 
Hundred within a comparatively short time. Peisander was 
already too deeply involved to withdraw even when Alcibiades 
returned to Samos at the invitation of the democratic leaders 
there; and in any case Alcibiades was disposed to be encouraging 
(Thuc., VIII, 89). Peisander may well have formed part of the 
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mission sent to Samos to interview him and to explain matters to 
the fleet. At any rate the points made by the envoys, as reported 
by Thucydides (VIII, 86), and the situation they had to face, 
reflect the skill in argument and called for the same pertinacity 
which Peisander had displayed on an earlier occasion (above, 
p. 141). But he had in fact long ceased to exercise any real 
control over events. The programme of vigorous prosecution of 
the war had been abandoned, as soon as the Four Hundred were 
firmly in power, in favour of an honourable peace with Sparta. 
The revolt of the fleet at Samos, which happened at about the 
same time as the oligarchic coup d’état in Athens, had robbed 
the oligarchs of the ability to wage the effective war they had 
at first intended, and left them no alternative but to make over- 
tures to King Agis. But in so doing they alienated their more 
moderate supporters, who were in any case beginning to realise 
that the government of the Five Thousand was destined to be 
more theoretical than actual. The extremists were, as a result, 
driven to more desperate measures of self-preservation—a hasty 
embassy to Sparta, the construction of the fort at Ketionea, and 
plans to admit the Spartans to the city. The break in the oli- 
garchic party became complete, rioting broke out, and when the 
approach of the Spartan fleet, and the naval defeat off Eretria 
with the accompanying revolt of Euboea, had brought matters to 
a head, Peisander and other prominent leaders of the Four 
Hundred found it prudent to slip away to the Spartan forces 
at Decelea. 

This furtive escape from the city whose policies he had so 
long helped to direct is the last information of Peisander that 
we have. How, when, or where he died we do not know. His 
property was confiscated, and he was no doubt condemned to 
death in absentia (cf. Lycurgus, Leocr., 121). It is conceivable 
that Glaucetes, the name of Peisander’s father, would also be 
the name of his son, and that he would have taken his son to 
Decelea with him. It is equally conceivable that this could be 
the Glaucetes of whom Demosthenes speaks so scathingly in the 
speech against Timocrates (128-9). This Glaucetes ** also had 
escaped to Decelea, and had doubtless returned under the am- 
nesty at the end of the war. He was a man of wealth, serving as 


δι Kirchner, P. A., 2946. 
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ταμίας of the sacred treasures; though his conduct in that office 
had not, according to Demosthenes, been above reproach. As 
ambassador to Mausollos in 355 he must have been seventy years 
old or more. 

The aim of this paper has been, by a re-examination and a 
re-alignment of the evidence, to accord Peisander a rather more 
balanced treatment than he has hitherto received. It has not 
attempted to “whitewash” him, for he does not and cannot 
deserve it. Nothing can mitigate the final disgrace of his pro- 
jected betrayal of his city, however compelling his personal 
reasons for doing it. But it may at least have served to focus 
attention on, and to contribute to a better understanding of, 
the political aims and abilities of a man outstanding in an 
Athens prolific in able and ambitious politicians. 


A. G. WoopHEAD. 


Corpus CHRISTI COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


THE FETIAL LAW AND THE OUTBREAK OF THE 
JUGURTHINE WAR. 


The Jugurthine War has fairly frequently been studied by 
modern historians, while Sallust’s monograph on the subject has 
even more regularly been analyzed by historians and philologists. 
Nevertheless the legal aspects of the war’s outbreak have never 
been satisfactorily explained. It would appear that no one has 
ever tried to interpret the exchanges of embassies and letters 
between Rome and Numidia in terms of the elaborate ritual pre- 
scribed by Rome’s fetial law for the initiation of a twstum bellum. 
Presumably this was because most historians had assumed that 
before this relatively late period in the history of the Republic 
the primitive fetial law, except for certain picturesque formali- 
ties, had been discarded. We have direct evidence that as late as 
the reign of Marcus Aurelius the formal beginning of an armed 
conflict was signalized by the ceremonial casting of a spear into 
what was, by legal fiction, enemy territory.t Yet in negotiations 
with an offending power senatorial Jegatt had been substituted for 
the fetiales by the third century B. C.,? and presumably the rest 
of the complicated procedure had fallen into desuetude. F. W. 
Walbank has recently shown, however, that the fetial procedure 
for declaring war survived the change in personnel from fetiales 
to senatorial legati, that the procedure was a living usage as late 
as 172/1 B. C. when the Third Macedonian War began, but that 
in the Middle Republic the order of the steps in the procedure 
was different from that customarily employed in early Rome.® 


1 Dio Cassius, LX XII, 33, 3; Ammianus Marcellinus, XIX, 2, 6, is the 
last reference to the rite in the ancient sources, but one cannot infer 
from the passage that the Romans still used the rite in the historian’s 
own day. 

? Theodor Mommsen, Rémisches Staatsrecht, 118, 1, p. 675; Georg 
Wissowa, Religion und Kultus der Rémer?, p. 554. 

* Walbank in an article written jointly with A. H. McDonald, “The 
origins of the Second Macedonian War,” J.R.S., XXVII (1937), pp. 
180-207, at pp. 192-7; F. W. Walbank, “A Note on the Embassy of 
Q. Marcius Philippus, 172 B.C.,” J. R.8., XXXI (1941), pp. 82-93, at 
pp. 86-91. Walbank’s interpretation was challenged by E. J. Bickerman, 
“Bellum Philippicum,” C.P., XL (1945), pp. 187-48, esp. pp. 138-40. 
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The earlier sequence of steps was: res repetuntur (demand for 
redress of grievances by the fetiales) ; after thirty or thirty-three 
days without satisfaction, bellum denuntiatur (by the fetiales— 
solemn declaration to heaven that satisfaction had been denied, 
together with threat of war) ; senatus censet (the senate debates 
the question and decides to recommend war to the people); 
populus vubet (the comitia orders war) ; bellum indicitur (a state 
of war is formally declared by the throwing of the spear into 
enemy territory). By 238/7 B.C. the role of the fetiales in the 
first two steps described above had been assumed by senatorial 
legatt and the order of the procedure had been altered: senatus 
censet, populus vubet, res repetuntur, bellum denuntiatur, bellum 
indicitur. That is to say, the senatorial envoys “went out 
armed with a conditional declaration of war, authorized before- 
hand by the senate and the people, so that, if the reply to their 
rerum repetitio was unfavorable, they could immediately convey 
the Roman declaration of war.”* This paper will attempt to 
show that this modified procedure was still in use toward the end 
of the second century B. C., when it was used against Jugurtha. 
Further confirmation should thereby be given to Walbank’s 
thesis, and the events leading up to the Jugurthine War should 
also come into sharper focus. A point of particular interest is 
to observe the working of the fetial procedure upon an occasion 
when the senate did not want to provoke a war, rather wished at 
all costs to prevent one. In most of the cases where we can 
follow the fetial procedure in the third and second centuries the 
senate, if not planning war, was willing, at least, to incur grave 
risk of it. Our principal authority for the war against Jugurtha, 
Sallust, was certainly not interested in technical legal questions, 
and his narrative must be pieced out with the scraps of informa- 
tion left us in other, later sources, which for the most part 
depend ultimately either upon Livy or Posidonius.° 


Walbank replied in “Roman Declaration of War in the Third and 
Second Centuries,” C. P., XLIV (1949), pp. 15-19. 

‘On this procedure see J. Marquardt, Rémische Staatsverwaltung, 
1115, pp. 420-3; Wissowa, R.K.?, pp. 553-4; Ernest Samter, s.v. 
“ Fetiales,” R.-E., VI, cols. 2259-65; André Weiss, s. v. “ Fetiales,” D.-S., 
II, 2, pp. 1095-1101; cf. Tenney Frank, Roman Imperialism (New York, 
1925); p. 8. 

5 Walbank, C. P., XLIV (1949), p. 15. 

6 Paola Zancan, “ Prolegomeni alla Giugurtina,” Atti del Reale Isti- 
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The situation in Numidia which eventually provoked Roman 
armed intervention is well known. Upon the death of King 
Micipsa, the successor of Massinissa as client-prince of Numidia, 
his two sons, Hiempsal and Adherbal, succeeded to the kingdom, 
together with Jugurtha, an illegitimate scion of the Numidian 
royal family (118 B.C.). Not long after this Jugurtha caused 
the assassination of Hiempsal and expelled Adherbal from the 
latter’s portion of the kingdom. Adherbal fled to Rome, whither 
Jugurtha also shortly dispatched ambassadors to lay his side of 
the matter before the senate. As far as can be determined, 
Adherbal was clearly the injured party; yet to avoid a costly war 
which would prove of little benefit to the Republic, the senate 
determined upon a fresh division of Numidia.? In 117 or 116 
B.C. a commission of ten legati, headed by the consular L. 
Opimius, was sent to Africa to partition Numidia between 
Jugurtha and Adherbal. The latter received the eastern half of 
the kingdom, Jugurtha the western (Sallust, Zug., 15-16). This 
partition maintained a presumably uneasy truce in Numidia for 
about four years. About the beginning of 112 B. C.® hostilities 
between the two princes broke out again and Jugurtha was able 
to shut Adherbal up in Cirta, but not before the harried prince 
could send off envoys to Rome (Sallust, Zug., 20-1). When the 
senate heard these tidings, Sallust says, three adulescentes were 
sent as legati to Africa, 


tuto Veneto di Scienze, Lettere ed Arti, CII (1942-43), part 2, pp. 
637-51, CIII (1943-44), part 2, pp. 143-79, at CIII, part 2, pp. 143 and 
163, concludes that as far as can be inferred from the Periochae, the 
Livian account seems generally to have agreed with that of Sallust, but 
that the account of Diodorus (Posidonius?) shows important divergences 
from Sallust’s narrative. 

τ Cf. Kurt von Fritz, “ Sallust and the Attitude of the Roman Nobility 
at the Time of the Wars against Jugurtha (112-105 B.C.),” 7. A.P.A., 
LXXIV (1943), pp. 134-68, at pp. 144-5. It is generally recognized that 
Sallust’s reckless accusations of large-scale bribery of numbers of 
influential senators on this and subsequent occasions may be disregarded, 
at least as the compelling factor in determining the policy of the senate. 
Since the present paper deals with matters of technical procedure rather 
than with the imputation of motives, it is not necessary to discuss the 
vexed question of the bias of Sallust. 

8 On the chronology, see Stéphane Gsell, Histoire ancienne de lV’ Afrique 
du Nord, VII (Paris, 1928), p. 147 and notes 1 and 3. 
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qui ambos reges adeant, senatus populique Romani verbis 
nuntient: Velle et censere eos ab armis discedere, de con- 
troversiis suis iure potius quam bello disceptare; ita seque 
illisque dignum esse. 


who were to go to both kings (and) to announce in the 
words of the senate and people of Rome: Willed and resolved 
that they desist from arms (and) settle their disputes by 
law rather than by war; that such was due both to the 
Romans and to themselves (Jug., 21, 4). 


To these envoys Jugurtha stoutly maintained the justice of his 
course, complaining that the demands of the envoys would deny 
him justice. He also promised that he would shortly send envoys 
to Rome to explain the whole affair; but the Romans had no 
opportunity to interview Adherbal, still penned up in Cirta 
(Sallust, Iug., 22, 4-5; Diodorus, XXXIV-XXXV, 31). De- 
spite these assurances, as soon as Jugurtha thought the envoys 
had left Africa, he redoubled his efforts against Cirta (Sallust, 
Iug., 98, 1). Obviously the Numidian wanted to present the 
Roman government with a fait accompli before it might commit 
itself to a definite course of action (cf. ibid., 21, 3). 

For the time being, however, all his efforts against Cirta failed 
and Adherbal was even able to spirit out another plea for succor 
to Rome (ibid., 23, 2 ff.). Among other considerations, however, 
the senate had to attend to the much more important menace of 
the Cimbri and the Teutons north of the Alps as well as dis- 
turbances among the barbarians to the north of Macedonia.’ 
Although some members of the senate thought that an army 
should be sent to Africa to help Adherbal and that the question 
of Jugurtha should be debated because he had not obeyed the 
legates, nevertheless more moderate counsels prevailed. It was 
decided that another mission should be sent to Africa. This 
time, instead of mere adulescentes, the embassy was to be com- 
posed of men of the highest rank and prestige (Sallust, Jug., 
25, 1-4; Diodorus, XXXIV-XXXV, 31). Arrived at Utica in 
the Roman province, the envoys sent for Jugurtha. The sum- 
mons inspired the latter to make a fresh attack on Cirta, but 


9 Cf., e.g., Gaetano de Sanctis, “ Sallustio e la guerra di Giugurta,” 
Problemi di storia antica (Bari, 1932), pp. 187-214, at p. 193; Frank, 
Roman Imperialism, pp. 266-7, and note 6 on p. 275; Gsell, VII, pp. 
154 ff.; ete. 
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after another failure he deemed it wise to parley with the 
Romans. The embassy used the gravest language in remon- 
strating with him, hoping evidently to overawe him, but departed 
without a satisfactory answer notwithstanding (Sallust, Jug., 
25, 5-11; Diodorus, XXXIV-XXXV, 31). 

After this embassy no more were sent to Jugurtha before the 
beginning of hostilities, according to the sources. But these 
embassies, or rather, the first of the two (that composed of the 
three adulescentes), show the operation of the first three steps of 
the revised fetial procedure. The first two steps of the revised 
procedure are the deliberation of the senate (senatus censet), 
followed by a conditional declaration of war on the part of the 
comitia (populus iubet). Obviously there is no question about a 
resolution of the senate. Aside from the well-known fact that 
the senate considered all matters of foreign policy at Rome 
(Polybius, VI, 13, 9), Sallust explicitly says that the senate 
acted on this occasion. He also says that the legates (the three 
adulescentes) are to announce their message in the words of the 
senate and the people (Jug., 21,4). Of course this means almost 
nothing in itself; the phrase senatus populusque Romanus simply 
indicates the Roman state or the Roman government, even when 
no particular act of the people is involved (cf. Sallust, Iug., 
104, 5). More significant is Sallust’s statement of the message 
the three envoys bore with them. The substance of the message 
is introduced by velle and censere. Velle (or tubere) is the tech- 
nical verb used of the official acts of the people; censere of the 
deliberations of the senate.1° The use of these two verbs strongly 
suggests that Sallust is reproducing a technical formula and can 
only mean that the people took action in this case. But such 
action of the people in regard to the conduct of foreign affairs 
can only be a declaration of war, since obviously the only other 
possibilities, conclusion of a treaty or making of peace,’ are 
excluded. 

The clause “de controversiis suis iure potius quam bello dis- 
ceptare ” has been bracketed by some editors as a gloss, interpo- 


10 See W. W. Capes’ edition of the Catilina and the Jugurtha (2nd ed.; 
Oxford, 1897), ad Iug., 21, 4 (p. 257); cf., e.g., Cicero, De Domo, 44, 
and the lexica, s. vv. 

11Mommsen, Staatsrecht, III, 1, pp. 340ff.; Léon Homo, Roman 
Political Institutions (New York, 1930), pp. 136-8. 
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lated perhaps by some reader who was thinking of the similar 
expressions in the Caesarean corpus (Bell. Civ., III, 10%, 2; 
Bell. Gall., VIII, 55, 2), but the clause might just as well be 
genuine, embodying a common, legal formula.’* In any case, 
whether the clause be accepted or rejected, the words introduced 
by velle et censere very probably go back to the actual formal 
language of the government on this occasion.** Since war did 
not begin as a result of this lex of the people, it obviously must 
have been a conditional declaration. 

To some degree another passage confirms the interpretation 
that the senate had recommended and the people approved a 
conditional declaration of war. After this mission had returned 
and the senate learned that Jugurtha was still besieging Adher- 
bal in Cirta, some senators opined that an army should be sent 
to Africa and that help be brought to Adherbal as soon as pos- 
sible. In the meanwhile the senate should take counsel concern- 
ing Jugurtha, because he had not obeyed the envoys (Sallust, 
Iug., 25, 1). That is to say, when the speedy aid to Adherbal 
had been arranged, the senate could decide at its leisure what 
ultimate disposition to make of Jugurtha. The senate does not 
debate the question of whether war should be declared or not, 
but whether hostilities should be initiated. If this is so, it means 
that a conditional declaration of war already existed. It must be 
admitted, however, that this argument is essentially one from 
silence; it supposes that Sallust has not been excessively terse 
here in omitting any reference to bringing a proposal for declara- 
tion of war before the people. At least, the interpretation which 
the argument from silence supports coheres well with the thesis 
that there had been a conditional declaration of war, approved 
by the comitia, before the adulescentes were sent off. 

If such a provisional declaration of war was in existence, then 
the mission of the three envoys was to demand of Jugurtha the 
redress of grievances (rerum repetitio).1* The very sending of 


12 So Capes, ad Jug., 21, 4 (p. 257) ; ef. Cicero, De Legibus, II, 21. 

18 Cf. Rudolf Jacobs’ edition of Jugurtha (1lth ed. by Hans Wirz; 
Berlin, 1922), ad Iug., 21, 4 (p. 32). 

14 Whether the Romans actually had a legal right to make a rerum 
repetitio, i.e., whether Jugurtha’s treatment of Adherbal legally con- 
stituted injury to Rome, is not clear (see von Fritz, 7. A. P. A., LXXIV 
[1943], p. 144, note 24). The most important source passages relating 
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adulescentes rather than men of importance accords with this 
view. M. Aemilius Lepidus who bore the Roman rerum repetitio 
to Philip V at Abydus in 200 B. C. was a “ young man.” Wal- 
bank suggests that the reason for the choice of a relatively unim- 
portant young man for such a task was “ to avoid compromising 
the dignity of the Senate.”*® Such a motive would be all the 
more urgent in the present case, where the senate was not willing 
to go to war, but was hoping to coerce Jugurtha by appearing 
to be prepared to do so. 

Some further proof that the envoys carried an ultimatum is 
offered by the account of Jugurtha’s treatment of the embassy 
in Africa. In effect he claimed that he was the injured party, 
i.e., that Adherbal had plotted against him and that the Romans 
would be in the wrong if they did not allow him his rights under 
the law of nations (“si ab iure gentium sese [Iugurtham] pro- 
hibuerit ”). Finally, he said he would send envoys to Rome, 


to Numidia’s legal status with reference to Rome are collected by P. C. 
Sands, The Client Princes of the Roman Empire under the Republic 
(Cambridge [Eng.], 1908), pp. 174-80. On the informality of the posi- 
tion of the client princes, see Sands, pp. 9 and 49. Adherbal enjoyed 
societas and amicitia with Rome (Sallust, Iug., 14, 2; 14, 18; 20, 5; 24, 
3; οἷο; Florus, I, 36, 3 [very loosely]; Strabo, XVII, 831; Diodorus, 
XXXIV-XXXV, 31; Eutropius, ΓΝ, 26, 1). Presumably this was also 
true of Jugurtha (“Amicitia is the product of any non-hostile inter- 
course between Rome and a foreign state,” J. A.O. Larsen, “ Was Greece 
Free between 196 and 146 B.C.?” C.P., XXX [1935], pp. 193-214, at 
p. 195; “ Socius ist alles, was nicht civis und nicht hostis ist,” Heinrich 
Horn, Foederati [Frankfurt, 1930], p. 11). Rome could intervene to 
protect amici and socii, as the (largely apocryphal) annalistic account 
of the beginnings of the Second Macedonian War shows (Livy, XXXI, 
1ff.). At any rate, the whole course of Numidian politics since the 
death of Micipsa shows that all parties concerned admitted the right of 
Rome to regulate the affairs of Numidia. In reality, of course, the 
situation is explained by power politics, rather than by law. It has 
been pointed out (among others, by Hugh Last, C. A. H., IX, pp. 131 ff.) 
that the senate was not anxious to have a united Numidia, ruled by so 
energetic a king as Jugurtha. Such a situation would be a source of 
considerable anxiety to the Roman province of Africa. 

16 Polybius, XVI, 34, 1; Livy, XXXI, 18, 1; Walbank, J. KR. 8., XXVII 
(1937), pp. 195-7. The language of C. Gracchus, cited by Gellius, X, 
3, 5, may indicate that an adulescens was a young man who had not 
held any major office, although Mommsen (Staatsrecht, 115, 1, p. 681, 
note 3) has pointed out that the legatus in the Gellius passage was not 
sent out by the senate. 
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presumably to lay his side of the quarrel before the senate. The 
envoys did not see Adherbal. Sallust expresses this peculiarly: 
“There was no opportunity for addressing Adherbal” (“ Ad- 
herbalis adpellandi copia non fuit”). The envoys then departed 
for Rome, but when Jugurtha thought they had left Africa, he 
made another concerted effort to take Cirta (Sallust, Jug., 22, 
2-23, 1). The instructions of the Roman government to the 
envoys were to tell both kings to stop their fighting. Yet plainly, 
with whomever the ultimate responsibility for the quarrel lay, 
at that moment Jugurtha was the aggressor.*® It is very likely 
that the envoys accused Jugurtha of beginning the quarrel as 
well as of persisting in it. This would explain Jugurtha’s appeal 
to the law of nations and his promise to send envoys to Rome 
to explain to the senate. Then he waited until the Romans had 
left Africa before resuming active attacks on Cirta. This arouses 
the suspicion that he had agreed to take no additional action 
against Adherbal until the senate had heard his case.*7 But in 
turn this supposition implies that the envoys had presented some 
sort of ultimatum to him which he had to some degree satisfied, 
and that he waited for the Roman deputation to leave Africa 
before breaking his promises to them, lest he have a war with 
Rome on his hands before he could present the senate with a 
fait accompli. Undoubtedly he must have had some intelligence 
concerning the reluctance of the senate to go to war, but at the 
same time, however, he must have been uncertain how far the 
senate could be pushed with impunity. 

The envoys did not see Adherbal; one suspects that they made 
no real effort to do so. Jugurtha was clearly the active aggressor 


16 Cf. G. Bloch, “ M. Aemilius Scaurus,” Mélanges d@histoire ancienne 
(Paris, 1909), pp. 1-80, at p. 41. 

17 Wilhelm Ihne, The History of Rome, V (London, 1882), pp. 18-19, 
concludes that Jugurtha must have agreed to abide by the decision of the 
senate. Ihne is wrong, however, in thinking that the Roman envoys 
were completely at loss, and without authority even to threaten war. 
He rightly points out that, as far as we know, the ambassadors whom 
Jugurtha promised to send to Rome were never sent. A. H. J. Greenidge, 
A History of Rome during the Later Republic and Early Principate, I 
(New York, 1905), p. 337, thinks that Jugurtha met this embassy with 
an answer “as uncompromising as it was courteous,” and that (p. 338) 
his waiting for it to leave Africa before pressing his attack on Cirta was 
inspired by courtesy. In essence, so Last, C.A.H., IX, p. 118. 
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at the time. The decree of the senate and the action of the 
people- had been taken before the news of Adherbal’s defeat in 
battle and his being shut up in Cirta had reached Rome; in fact 
the news arrived only very shortly before the departure of the 
embassy from the City.*® Possibly supplementary instructions 
were given the ambassadors by the senate; the senate wanted 
peace at almost any cost and to stop Jugurtha was at the moment 
the necessary step prerequisite to any other. 

As pointed out above, when the senate received Adherbal’s 
letter, informing the Romans that he was still under attack and 
asking again for help, some of the senate wanted to send an 
army at once and to debate concerning Jugurtha, “because he 
had not obeyed the legates ” (Sallust, Iug., 25,1). The passage 
implies that Jugurtha had received an ultimatum. The dis- 
obedience of the Numidian consisted in his keeping Adherbal 
under siege in Cirta, but Sallust implies that the senate did not 
know about this until it received Adherbal’s latest protest. Hence 
Jugurtha must have promised the envoys at least that he would 
suspend operations against his colleague; otherwise the senate 
would have known about his refusal to obey the envoys from the 
latter themselves. 

If it be true that Jugurtha promised to act as the legates 
demanded, they would not, therefore, have delivered the final 
threat of war, the denunttatio belli. The suggestion at once 
obtrudes itself that this was delivered by the second embassy, 
that of the ten distinguished legatt. Evidently the senate was 
now ready to run the risk of compromising Roman dignity if a 
settlement short of war could be obtained that way. That a 
denuntiatio was actually delivered is told us by the epitomator of 
Livy,?® although in his terse way he does not describe the cir- 
cumstances. All Sallust says, however, is that “senati verbis 
graves minae nuntiabantur ” by this second embassy, but without 
effect (Jug., 25,11). This could be non-technical language for 
a denuntiatio belli, which appears to have been a threat of war 
as well as a repetition of the ultimatum. 


18 Sallust, Iug., 22, 1; Diodorus, XXXIV-XXXV, 31, says that the 
senate sent the ambassadors to raise the siege of Cirta. This is basically 
correct, but an oversimplification. 

19 ῃρ., LXIV: “ Adherbal ... contra denuntiationem senatus ... 
occisus est.” 
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After this second embassy had departed without deterring 
Jugurtha from the execution of his plans, the latter addressed 
himself again to the siege of Cirta, which now surrendered. 
Adherbal was slain under torture and the inhabitants, including 
a number of Italians, were indiscriminately massacred. Accord- 
ing to Sallust this outrage provoked a savage explosion of resent- 
ment at Rome which impelled a still reluctant senate to com- 
mence war against Jugurtha.”° Whatever the actual facts may 
be,?* this massacre was probably not the legal reason adduced for 
the war. All the other sources which state the cause of the war 
make it Jugurtha’s treatment of Adherbal, the amicus and socius 
of the Roman people.?? This is what one would expect in the 
light of the foregoing steps of the fetial procedure, particularly 
the ultimatum delivered by the embassy of the adulescentes. 
Originally directed to both kings, it had come to be aimed 
exclusively against the aggressor—Jugurtha, a fact which con- 
firms the belief that the fetial procedure on this occasion was 
utilized as outlined above. If the declaration of war (populus 
iubet) had been made after the massacre of Cirta, even although 
it mentioned the murder of Adherbal it would also have men- 


tioned the Cirta outrage (even if that massacre were largely an 
invention of the demagogues of the anti-senatorial party). Since 


2° Tug., 26-27; the massacre is also noted by Diodorus XXXIV- 
XXXV, 31. 

21 Several scholars have refused to believe that Jugurtha could have 
been so purblind as to order this massacre (Greenidge, p. 344; Emanuele 
Cesareo, edition of Jugurtha [Florence, 1931], ad Iug., 26, 3 [pp. 40-1]; 
De Sanctis, pp. 203-5), while others doubt that there really was such a 
massacre (Capes, ad Iug., 26, 3 [p. 259]; Bloch, pp. 42-3; Ihne, V, p. 
22). See also von Fritz, 7.A.P.A., LXXIV (1943), p. 155. 

22 Strabo, XVII, 831; Livy, Hp., LXIV (very specifically: “ contra 
denuntiationem senatus . . . occisus est [Adherbal]. Ob hoc ipsi Iugur- 
thae bellum indictum ”’) ; Eutropius, IV, 26, 1 (murder of Adherbal and 
Hiempsal). The extant extracts from Diodorus do not mention the 
actual outbreak of hostilities. The narrative of Florus (I, 36, 1-7) is 
confused, vague, and rhetorical, but insofar as it implies anything about 
the causes of the war, it indicates the murders of Hiempsal and 
Adherbal. Orosius (V, 15, 3-4) is also vague, but would seem to imply 
that the cause of the war was the murder of Hiempsal and the expulsion 
of Adherbal from Africa! Sands, p. 97, regards the murder of Adherbal, 
despite the denuntiatio of the senate, as the incident which provoked 


the war. 
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the massacre appears not to have been specified in the formal 
charge against Jugurtha, it is reasonable to infer that the (con- 
ditional) declaration of war preceded the fall of the city, as 
argued above. The testimony of the sources dependent on Livy 
(the epitomator and Eutropius) is particularly important in this 
connection. For such matters, technical details of formal state 
acts, in his extant books Livy ordinarily relied upon the Roman 
annalists, who were usually accurate on such points (they were 
those most likely to be recorded), unless the writers were swayed 
by some particular bias. In the matter of the causes of wars the 
ordinary purpose of the annalists was to make out all Rome’s 
wars as tusta bella. Since in the eyes of the Romans to fight for 
an amicus et socius was wustum, there would appear no reason 
for the annalists to prevaricate here. 

The last step in the fetial procedure is the indictio belli, the 
formal rite of opening hostilities. Once again Sallust, who has 
no interest in this sort of thing, deserts us, but the Livian tradi- 
tion again furnishes the information. The epitomator of Livy is 
the most explicit: “ Adherbal, having been attacked by Jugurtha 
and besieged in the town of Cirta, contrary to the denwntiatio of 
the senate was put to death by him. On this account war was 
declared (bellum indictum) upon that very Jugurtha” (111 
B. C.).28 There is no evidence in the sources whether the formal 
ceremony of casting the ritual spear was performed at Rome, or 
whether a special deputation was sent to Africa for the purpose. 
As early as the Pyrrhic War the spear was hurled upon a plot 
of ground near the columna bellica, which by a legal fiction was 
regarded as hostile territory.** Thus hostilities were formally 
inaugurated. 


23 Hp., LXIV; Orosius, V, 15, 1; Valerius Maximus, VII, 5, 2. 

*4 Servius, ad Aen., IX, 53 (52). See S. B. Platner and T. Ashby, 
A Topographical Dictionary of Ancient Rome (London, 1929), 8.0. 
“Columna bellica,” p. 131. Jéréme Carcopino, in Carcopino and G. 
Bloch, La république romaine de 133 ἃ 44 avant J.-C. (2nd ed.; Paris, 
1940), p. 299 and note 108, says that the consul Scipio Nasica “s’en 
va porter ἃ Jugurtha la déclaration de guerre.” Presumably this means 
he went to Africa, but there is no evidence for it in the sources. 
Valerius Maximus (VII, 5, 2) says that Nasica “consul Iugurthae 
bellum indixit.” Possibly Nasica was a fetialis, but this is far from 
saying that he went to Africa. Gsell (VII, p. 154, note 5) seems 
inclined to accept a suggestion of Wirz that it was not the consul, but 
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Walbank *° argues that under the revised fetial procedure the 
denuntiatio belli was the effective declaration of war, although 
the term indictio belli still indicated the throwing of the ritual 
spear. But as Walbank also points out, Livy sometimes con- 
fuses the indictio bells with the denuntiatio. Hence we have the 
difficult problem of distinguishing between Livy’s own slips of 
nomenclature and actual changes of practice. Certainly on this 
occasion the epitomator of Livy, LXIV, clearly distinguishes 
between the indictio and the denuntiatio. Certainly also, a com- 
parison of the terse account of the epitomator with that of Sal- 
lust implies a considerable lapse of time between the two acts. 
The epitomator clearly states that Adherbal was put to death 
contrary to the denuntiatio, which could have been delivered at 
the latest by the second commission (the distinguished legati).** 
Then time has to be allowed for Cirta to fall (probably not 
immediately after the departure of the commission), for the 
news to reach Rome, for the senate to vacillate over what to do, 
and for the tribune-elect Memmius to bring the pressure of 
popular resentment to bear upon the senate (Sallust, Jug., 26-7). 
Presumably during all this time after the denuntiatio Rome 
could have been at war with Jugurtha; only the senate failed to 
take any action to implement the war status. 

Whether Rome was at war or not after the delivery of a 
denuntiatio belli depended upon the senate.?’ In all the instances 
of the new procedure cited by Walbank the senate was determined 
on war if its demands were not met.”* In this instance it clearly 
was not so determined. In effect it had been bluffing. The 


another person of the same name, who headed a delegation to Africa 
to bring the indictio belli. Since this imposes a second supposition upon 
a first, both being unsupported by the sources, the suggestion has less 
to recommend it than Carcopino’s. Cf. also Walbank, J. R.S8., XXVII 
(1937), p. 193. 

2° 0. P., XLIV (1949), p. 18, notes 22 and 23. 

26 It might have been delivered by the three adulescentes, but I think 
not for the reasons suggested above. If, however, this be the case, then 
an even longer interval of time occurs between denuntiatio and indictio. 

*7 Walbank, J.R.8., XXVII (1937), p. 194; idem, ibid., XXXI 
(1941), p. 87. 

28 At the beginning of the Third Macedonian War, however, the senate 
wanted time to concert Roman military preparations, and twisted the 
fetial law to that end; Walbank, J. R. S., XXXI (1941), pp. 82-93. 
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strong suspicion presents itself that if the senate wanted war, the 
denuntiatio belli was the effective declaration of war and the 
formal indictio could be attended to at any time.”® Furthermore, 
when the senate had once procured a conditional declaration of 
war from the comitia, the Fathers obviously became the arbiters 
of whether there should be peace or war. Just as obviously the 
senate need not surrender this discretion to its legatt who de- 
livered the rerum repetitio or the denuntiatio belli. It presum- 
ably could do so if it wished, or it could reserve the decision to 
itself and at its pleasure determine whether the rejection of the 
denuntiatio or the repetitio should mean war, for the senate alone 
must have decided whether any given act or acts constituted 
such rejection. If even after the delivery of a denuntiatio and 
its rejection by the offending party the senate did not want war, 
presumably it could simply drop the matter. If the senate did 
not wish to persist in executing its wishes by armed force, there 
was precedent (although this fetial procedure is probably not 
involved in this instance) for its allowing a client-king to flout 
its expressed will with impunity—the casé of Pharnaces of Pon- 
tus, who without chastisement disobeyed successive Roman in- 
junctions to refrain from attacking other Roman amici in Asia 
Minor.*° The revised fetial law, like amicitia itself for example, 
was one of those Roman institutions which had as much content 
and bound Rome as much as the senate deemed to be expedient 
in any given instance. The whole affair of Jugurtha, therefore, 
not only throws light upon the methods of Roman imperialism, 
but also upon the way in which the senate, working within the 
forms of the laws and the constitution, procured its extra-legal 
ascendancy in the government. 


Stewart Irvin Oost. 
SouTHERN MeEtHopist UNIVERSITY. 


*° For earlier signs of some slackness in going through every detail of 
the ritual, ef. Livy, XXXI, 8, 2-3; XXXVI, 3, 7 ff. 

°° See David Magie, Roman Rule in Asia Minor (Princeton, 1950), I, 
pp. 191-2. 


JACOBY’S TREATMENT OF THE EXEGETES. 


The first part of F. Jacoby’s Atthis (Oxford, 1949), which 
appeared a few months before my book The Athenian Expound- 
ers (Baltimore, 1950), was devoted to an examination of the 
evidence and problems concerning the Athenian exegetes. Jacoby 
and I started from different problems, but we both tried to cover 
all the evidence, and yet we arrived at very different conclusions 
concerning the history and number of the exegetes and concern- 
ing the reform which Plato proposed in the Laws. Recently 
Jacoby’s associate, Herbert Bloch, published among the reviews 
of this Journal an encomium of Jacoby’s Atthis. Jacoby had 
started from a suggestion which was made by Wilamowitz but 
was rejected by Seeck* and Beloch ? and ignored by subsequent 
students of Athens,* namely that the early history rested on a 
chronicle kept by the exegetes. Since I had lost all confidence in 
the very existence of exegetes in early Athens, the problem for 
me did not arise and the only reflection of it in my book occurs 
in a comment on p. 115. But Jacoby had mounted a full-scale 
attack upon this theory with much apparent evidence and not 
without ridicule of its proposer. Whereas others have expressed 
surprise at the polemical tone of the attack and at the amount 
of ammunition fired at this theory, usually forgotten or ignored, 
Bloch refers to “the famous thesis of Wilamowitz” and com- 
mends Jacoby (A.J. P., 1953, p. 293) for disproving it in “a 


1 Otto Seeck, “ Quellenstudien zu des Aristoteles Verfassungsgeschichte 
Athens,” Klio, IV (1904), p. 294. 

3 Julius Beloch, Griechische Geschichte, [st ed., I (Strassburg, 1893), 
p. 11, n. 4, denied the existence of an early chronicle at Athens and said 
that local Athenian history began with Hellanicus. In the second 
edition, vol. I (Strassburg, 1912), p. 25, n. 1, Beloch explicitly rejected 
the theory of Wilamowitz with the observation that Thucydides, I, 97, 2 
proves that no such chronicle was kept in the fifth century at Athens, 
and therefore not in the sixth century or earlier. 

8 Gaetano De Sanctis, ᾿Ατθίς: Storia della repubblica ateniese, 2nd ed. 
(Turin, 1912) does not reckon with any chronicle kept by the exegetes 
(ef. pp. 275 ff.). The authors of chapters on early Athens in the Cam- 
bridge Ancient History do not seem to have mentioned the theory either. 
I could add many others. 
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painstaking, truly admirable investigation of all problems con- 
nected with the exegetes at Athens.” In the next issue Bloch, who 
had been unable to find anything to dispute in Jacoby’s learned 
but controversial book, supported Jacoby by describing his treat- 
ment as “a very thorough examination of the whole evidence ” 
and by attempting to disprove or discredit my results.* Though I 
originally never intended to discuss Jacoby’s views, these extrava- 
gant assertiors cannot, I think, be allowed to pass without some 
protest. 

(1) The Whole Evidence. Among the pieces of evidence 
which I presented to the reader and Jacoby did not are: 1. G., 
113, 1818, 2342, 3524, 3525, 3549, 3621, 3708, 5875; 5.1. 6.3, 
901;° Hesperia, X (1941), p. 259; XI (1942), p. 75; XVI 
(1947), p. 170; Suppl. VI (1941), no. 31. All these are cases in 
which official Athenian exegetes are actually mentioned. As for 
the literary evidence, it had already been collected by our prede- 
cessors ; here the problem was one of discrimination between uses 
of the common word “ exegete ” to mean official exegete or some- 
thing else. That is, the investigator had to eliminate some of 


‘H. Bloch, “The Exegetes of Athens and the Prytaneion Decree,” 
A.J. P., LXXIV (1953), pp. 407-18. 

58. I. 6.5, 901, I 52 in my collection, is indeed mentioned by Jacoby 
(on p. 237) but not as evidence for an Athenian expoundership, for the 
history of which it is actually one of the most important documents. 
The inscription has been re-examined and dated precisely to 319 A.D. 
by Jean Bousquet, “ La donation de L. Gellius Menogenes ἃ Delphes et 
les Thermes de l'Est,” B.C. H., LXXVI (1952), pp. 653-60 with a good 
photograph and improvements in the text. Jacoby failed to recognize 
the connection with Athens because he did not know the family and 
because the inscription was erected at Delphi. Priesthoods of other 
cities, however, are mentioned in inscriptions of the third and fourth 
centuries after Christ as if they were titles of nobility. For instance, 
in the Athenian inscription of about 275 A.D., Hesperia, XI (1942), 
p. 71, No. 37, the archon T. Flavius Mondo, who comes from the 
prominent family descended from Plutarch’s friend Philinus (of 
Thespiae rather than Chaeronea), bears the non-Athenian title “ priest 
of [Athena] Polias.” The priesthood was clearly one he held in his 
original home, to which of course he still belonged. With an explicit 
reference to my treatment of S. J. 6.5, 901 and with a veiled reference to 
Jacoby’s, Bousquet (pp. 656 f.) comments, “ Nous nous assurons ainsi 
que le titre d’exégéte n’est pas delphique, mais athénien, et il est fort 
heureux qu’on ait cette preuve, car on aurait pu se demander en son 
absence s’il n’existait pas ἃ Delphes méme d’exégétes pythochrestes.” 
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the alleged evidence as not applying to the exegetes at all. I 
refused to admit as much of the alleged literary evidence ag 
Jacoby, but the criticism which has been made against me is, 
not that I suppressed any bona fide literary evidence about the 
exegetes, but that I refused to admit bona fide epigraphical 
evidence such as that of 1. G., 15, 7%. To this, the Prytaneion 
Decree, I shall return later. 

(2) The Reform Proposed in Plato’s Laws. Jacoby’s in- 
terpretation is that, in copying some now unrecorded law of the 
Solonian Period, Plato forgot “for the moment that his state had 
not four but twelve tribes” (p. 250). Jacoby thinks that 
Plato, Laws, VII, 759C-H, called for an election by one assembly 
of four tribes, whereas it seemed and still seems obvious to me 
that the election was in three assemblies of four tribes each. 
Quite apart from the linguistic difficulty, does not the theory of 
momentary forgetfulness about a point so important to the city 
as the number of its tribes seem very farfetched ἢ 

(3) The Problem of Ceryces seemingly invested with Eleu- 
sinian Expounderships. This is a problem to which a large part 
of my book is devoted. It is the problem of J. G., 11", 4071 and 
4072. It is linked with the interpretation of Atticizing his- 
torians of Rome, and the history of Athenian priesthoods in the 
Roman Period. Jacoby’s expression of opinion in a sentence on 
p. 26 and in a brief footnote on pp. 242 f. hardly constitutes a 
real treatment or satisfying solution of the complicated problem. 

(4) The Problem of the Number of Eleusinian Exegetes. 
Jacoby (p. 26) merely guesses they were three, while I present 
evidence that they were only two in number. 

(5) The Problem of the Number of non-Eleusinian Exegetes. 
Jacoby’s theory that a whole board of pythochrestoi exegetes 
were instituted by Solon is a mere inference from Plato’s three 
exegetes of the city in the Laws. Neither from literature nor 
inscriptions is there real evidence of more than one Athenian 
pythochrestus at a time. My theory that from the beginning of 
the fourth century B.C. there was only one pythochrestus and 
only one exegete appointed by the Demos is a projection of clear 
evidence from the Hellenistic and Roman Periods. It may be 
true that use of evidence from the Roman Period is open to 
serious objections when it is applied to the fourth century B. C., 
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though it depends somewhat on how it is used. I took the 
greatest pains in ascertaining the date as precisely as I could, 
and in keeping the reader aware of the late date. Critics like 
Bloch on p. 412 often express disapproval of weak evidence in 
a tone which suggests that the author perversely chose patently 
inferior evidence in preference to absolutely perfect evidence, 
when the truth of the matter is that the author had a choice 
between inferior evidence and no evidence at all. Surely the 
number could have been changed,® and we do not really know 
whether Athenian priesthoods were decreasing, holding their 
ground, or increasing as at Rome. If my impression that the 
priesthoods were at least holding their own because of their 
importance to Athenian aristocrats as titles of nobility is a mere 
impression, so is the other view that they were falling into 
desuetude. And my view of the general development is not 
entirely unsupported by evidence, especially for priesthoods of 
great distinction. 

For me, accordingly, a reference to “the exegetes” in the 
fourth century B.C. was a reference to a board of two who may 
have had at times both separate and joint functions. For ex- 
ample, 1 interpreted the consultation of “ the exegete ” in Plato’s 
Euthyphro, 4 C-D as a consultation of one exegete. The speaker 
Kuthyphro, who knew, says “ the exegete,” but later on (Huthy- 
phro, 9), another speaker, Socrates, refers to “the exegetes.” 
Though Plato’s Socrates may have thought of the two exegetes 
as a board, Plato’s Euthyphro in my opinion meant one exegete. 
On p. 413 Bloch, reiterating Jacoby’s view, claims that the plural 
of Socrates proves the singular of Euthyphro a collective singu- 
lar. Why does not the singular of Euthyphro rather prove the 
plural of Socrates a generalizing plural, if contrary to my 
opinion they must be brought into conformity? The strained 
explanation would concern not only Plato, Huthyphro, 4 C-D, but 
Isaeus, VIII, 39 and Theophrastus, Characters, 16, 6, where the 


5 Bloch runs over some of the well-known evidence about the increase 
of religious officials at Rome and Olympia and then concludes that this 
supports Jacoby’s theory of a decrease at Athens. He argues as if I 
thought of institutions as static, whereas my whole book, including the 
section on the high priest, is a study of the change in institutions. Of 
course, he has an easy time proving that institutions are not static, but 
it is hardly right to pretend that what he refutes is a position adopted 
by me. 
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superstitious man approaches, not an exegete, but the exegete 
who specialized in purifications, i.e. the pythochrestus. We 
have allusions to only four cases of consultation in the fourth 
century and in three of them Jacoby? and Bloch are trying to 
tell their readers that a plain reference to “the exegete” is a 
collective singular. The interpretation of a clear reference to an 
exegete in the singular as a collective singular, in order to sup- 
port a far-fetched inference from Plato’s Laws against the later 
epigraphical evidence that there was one and only one exegete 
of each type, is not a simple and straightforward interpretation. 
The later inscriptions may be weak evidence, but Jacoby’s hunch 
is no evidence at all. 

(6) The Problem of the Date at which the non-Eleusinian 
Exegetes were Instituted. Jacoby (p. 29) postulated a Solonian 
law as the inspiration of Plato’s reference (Laws, 759 D-E) to an 
electoral body of four tribes, which he mistakenly thought were 
the sum total of the city’s tribes. Jacoby, morever, had complete 
confidence in a fantastic restoration of the Prytaneion Decree. 
He combined these two conjectures in a bold manner to arrive at 
the activity of official exegetes as far back as Solon’s time. I, 
on the other hand, concluded that official human exegetes were 
not established at Athens, despite much propaganda, until the 
end of the fifth century. Bloch now implies that the belief in 
the early exegetes had nothing to do with Plato’s four tribes and 
did not at all rest on the Prytaneion Decree, which, however, 
inevitably turns out to be his chief evidence. 

Bloch compares my denial of the existence of the exegetes in 
the time of Solon with the absurdity that it would be if someone 
denied the existence of the Arval Brethren in the Early Roman 
Republic because they are not mentioned in literature until the 
second half of the first century B. C., but as far as I know there 
is nothing comparable to the Hymn of the Arval Brothers to 
make me accept a dream about three pythochrestoi exegetes in 
the time of Solon. Furthermore, my reason for not accepting 
official exegetes before the end of the fifth century is not merely 
that they are not mentioned in literature. Plato speaks of the 
importation of an expert to cleanse the city ten years before the 
Persian Wars, and there are other passages in which questions of 
ritual propriety and special purifications are raised. Here it is 


τ Atthis, p. 243. 
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striking that the exegetes are never mentioned, because this is 
their field in the fourth century. Though each case by itself may 
be weak, this accumulation of negative evidence to the contrary, 
after the discovery that the alleged positive evidence for the 
exegetes is non-existent, certainly justifies the suspicion that the 
official exegetes of the fifth century are merely an illusion of 
modern scholars. Again the prominence of those politicians 
called chresmologoi and/or manteis up to 413 B.C. and their 
complete disappearance afterwards seems to me pertinent. I 
noted that the chresmologoi who are at the same time politicians 
and the exegetes who refrain from politics do not overlap chrono- 
logically, as far as extant evidence (Thucydides, Plato, etc.) 
reaches ; this is an argument from silence 8 if you will, but it is 
surely an interesting coincidence. 

In the whole passage pp. 408-14 Bloch presents only one 
argument ὃ against a date at the end of the fifth century for the 
institution of the exegetes. This argument, which occurs on 
p. 411, is that Plato would not have adopted for his ideal state 
a “brand-new ” institution created by the democracy of 403. 
The answer is that according to my theory the demand for re- 
form came from an aristocratic rather than oligarchical or demo- 
cratic group and that the aristocratic institution of the exegetes, 
who had to be eupatrid, is a concession by the Demos, in no 


8 Despite his severity with the argument ew silentio when used by me 
Bloch attaches great importance to the fact that the exegetes are not 
mentioned by Aristotle in what is left of the Constitution of Athens. 
But Aristotle does not treat any of the priests. 

® There are many assertions. For example, on p. 410 Bloch says that 
the coexistence of manteis with exegetes in Plato’s Laws and in The- 
ophrastus proves that the exegetes cannot possibly be regarded as succes- 
sors of the manteis. It proves nothing of the kind, and he could have 
added the official manteis which I collected from the inscriptions, He 
simply ignores my position, that the exegetes and manteis of the fourth 
century were quite distinct and official and that they replaced the 
undefined, unofficial activity of politicians of the fifth century who 
passed for chresmologoi and/or manteis. Again an accusation on p. 411 
that because I consider it possible for both Rome and Athens to have 
borrowed ideas of religious organization from the Greeks of Southern 
Italy proves that I think the Rome of the Decemviri more advanced than 
the Athens of Pericles and Sophocles requires no answer. Nor can I 
take the space to show that phrases like “dealt with convincingly ” 
have a purely personal meaning when used by Bloch. 
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sense a defeat for the aristocrats. It was, in fact, a necessary 
preventive against demagoguery, and a guarantee for conserva- 
tives. 

On p. 417 finally Bloch brings in J. G., 15, 78, which he de- 
scribes as “strangely neglected.” Perhaps I did neglect it, 
although not so strangely because it really has nothing to do 
with the human exegetes of Athens. Since, however, Bloch 
reproaches me for not having presented more than the section 
containing the word “ exegete”*° and since he reads into this 
inscription the very greatest significance, I here present the 
whole inscription, which was originally published by Sboronos # 
and was further studied by Hiller von Gaertringen?* and W. 
Bannier.7® 


10 That was quite sufficient. Bloch himself does not appear to have 
considered more than the next six words, which he distorts. It is char- 
acteristic of his attitude that while he reproaches me for not presenting 
those irrelevant six words, he finds nothing to criticize in the truly 
serious omissions by Jacoby in citing from I.@., 115, 1092 (which he 
misdated: cf. the new edition of the whole inscription in Hesperia, XXI 
[1952], pp. 381-99, especially p. 395). On p. 11 Jacoby cites from the 
catalogue, “ exegete, double portion; cleanser, -—; three exegetes, double 
portions; priest of Zeus, —-.” The exegetes are recorded in the first 
column (listing special beneficiaries of a distribution at a festival), 
the cleanser and the priest of Zeus are recorded in a fortuitously 
opposite position in column II, What the reader needs to know is which 
officials immediately preceded and followed the exegetes in column I 
with its careful arrangement in order of precedence. The only use that 
Jacoby seems to have made of this inscription is as evidence on the 
number (p. 26, misinterpreted). The notation shows that there were 
four exegetes of whom one had greater prestige than the other three, 
and that all four came after the hierophant, daduchus, and high priest, 
while all four preceded the sacred herald and the altar priest. Not only 
was this important information on their standing suppressed but also 
the interesting distinction of the references to “expounding priests” 
and “ordinary priests” in the authorizing decree of the same inscrip- 
tion, especially when he was going to draw (on p. 47) the unqualified 
conclusion that the exegetes were not priests at all, and to do so without 
mentioning even the opinion of Atticists who thought the exegetes cor- 
responded to the Roman pontiffs or to the college which was or became 
the XVviri s. f. 

11 Journal international d’archéologie numismatique, XIII (1911), pp. 
311-16 (with photograph). 

12 Literature in J. G., I*, 78. 

18 Rh. Mus., LXXVII (1928), pp. 284 f. 
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Τὲς ἐπρυτάνευε 
Ἐδοχσεν τέι βολει καὶ Tou δέμοι, ᾿Αντικρατίδες ἐ[γρα] 

ος ἐπεστάτε, Φιλόχσενος εἶπε" rou [᾿Από] 
[λλονι θῦσαι, ἐπ᾿] ειἰδὲ ἀνεῖλεν ἑαυτὸν ἐχσεγετὲ[ν τὸν ἀ] 
| γαθὸν ᾿Αθεναίο jis, θρόνον τε ἐχσελέν ἐν τι πρ 

εὐ Ἵντας hos κάλλιστα, καὶ κα[λλιερέσ] 

avres Bov Stave povrov οἱ ἐπιστάται πᾶΪ σι τοῖς πολί] 
[ras τὰ κρέα, αὐ ]Ἰτοὶ ἀναλίσκοντες μέχ[ρι μνᾶς" ποιόντ] 
[ον δὲ τὰς δαπάνας ] ὅθεμπερ ἐς τὰ γέρα" τι δὲ πολίτει h | 
10 [εκάστοι μὲ ὀλέ]ξονος ὃ Spaxpé[s 


The inscription concerns the organization of a celebration after 
an oracle of Apollo. The relief above the inscription shows the 
Delphic omphalos and its two golden eagles: to right and left 
are Apollo (originally with cithara) and a female figure (origi- 
nally pouring a libation as in a fifth or fourth century relief of 
probably Attic workmanship found at Sparta). The celebration 
is organized because Apollo through the Delphic Oracle has 
proclaimed himself a helper of Athens. 

In lines 6-7, pace Bannier, the word éxceyeré[v can apply only 
to the god himself who is the subject of the verb ἀνεῖλεν. Still, in 
one sense, Apollo had always been the exegete (religious guide) 
of all Greek cities.1* This cannot be the meaning here,” at least 


14Compare Plato, Republic, IV, 427C: οὐδὲ χρησόμεθα ἐξηγητῇ ἀλλ’ 
ἣ τῷ πατρίῳ: οὗτος yap δήπου ὁ θεὸς περὶ τὰ τοιαῦτα πᾶσιν ἀνθρώποις πάτριος 
ἐξηγητὴς ἐν μέσῳ τῆς γῆς ἐπὶ τοῦ ὀμφαλοῦ καθήμενος ἐξηγεῖται. For Apollo 
as exegete and mantis see Aeschylus, Hwmenides, 595 (Murray). Ina 
speech delivered at Cyzicus Aelius Aristides (Or. XXVII Keil, 5) plays 
on the phrase “exegete and mantis” by calling Apollo οἰκιστὴς καὶ 
μάρτυς. “Many a one, I believe, even of those who dwell among the 
Hyperboreans, has already heard of the oracle concerning Cyzicus and 
of Him who confirmed its happiness for the city, namely Him who is 
exegete to all other cities but to this city actually founder. For He 
founded the other cities through the oecists whom He dispatched to 
each destination, but He himself without intermediary has become oecist 
for this city. So Cyzicus is indeed blessed, in that it began from such 
a beginning and traces its history back to such an oecist and confirmer.” 
Against the oracle of Apollo exegete and mantis for all other cities is 
set the oracle of Apollo oecist and martys for Cyzicus. 

15 At one time I thought it possible that Apollo had replied to a 
consultation about instituting official exegetes with the announcement 
that he himself would be exegete for the Athenians. It was advanced 
as a mere theory, though it does not appear so from Bloch’s note 44 
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for the Athenians, because it was nothing new and would be no 
cause for special celebration. Here the word éxceyeré[v has the 
special meaning which it has in Herodotus, V, 31, 4, where 
Artaphernes says to Aristagoras, “ You are a help to Persia,” 
Σὺ és οἶκον τὸν βασιλέος ἐξηγητὴς yiveat πρηγμάτων ἀγαθῶν. Men 
call upon the gods for τὰ ἀγαθά if they abide by their oaths. In 
the Coan decree, S.J. 6.3, 398, it is voted θῦσαι τῶι ᾿Απόλλωνι τῶι 
Πυθίωι βοῦν χρυσόκερω ὑπὲρ τᾶς τῶν Ἑλλάνων σωτηρίας καὶ ἐπεύχεσθαι 
τῶι τε δάμωι τῶι Κώιων γίνεσθαι τὰ ἀγαθά. An Athenian decree of 
128 Β. (.15 in honor of the Pythian Apollo probably refers to 
this very oracle in the motivation, ὑπάρχει δὲ ὁ ᾿Απόλλων ὁ Πύθιος 
ὧν τρῖς ᾿Αθηναίοις πατρῶιος καὶ ἐξηγητὴς τῶν ἀγαθῶν. 

Apollo, then, proclaimed that he would be *” a helper to Athens, 
or he was at least so understood. The Athenians, who in 423 
B.C. and later had good relations with Delphi, doubtless read 
more into Apollo’s utterance than the Delphic priesthood would 
always approve. Similarly in 432 B.C. Apollo had promised to 
help the Lacedaemonians in war, or rather Lacedaemonians 
thought he did. Thucydides, I, 118, 4 says ξυλλήψεσθαι but ex- 
presses doubt about the exact wording; Plutarch, Moralia, 403b, 
says βοηθήσειν, and in the Suda, 8. v. ἄκλητον, the word is παρέσται. 
The god would surely have been ambiguous, but the utterance, 
so interpreted, was indeed cause for celebration.*® 

Since, then, the lacuna between lines 4 and 5 is filled perfectly 
by the formula of the decree in honor of the Pythian Apollo, 
ἐχσεγετὲ[ν τὸν ἀγαθὸν ᾿Αθεναίο]ις, the indispensable reference to 
Apollo must be restored, as Hiller von Gaertringen restored it, 
in lines 3-4. What follows this in line 4 is not certain, but θῦσαι 
is at least very possible. The lacuna between lines 5-6 cannot be 
restored at all. The throne for the invisible god would be near 
the place where the sacrifice or the distribution of meat was per- 


where the words “ For example” and “ may have” were omitted from a 
citation of two sentences of mine. 

16W. Peek, Ath. Mitt., LXVI (1941), p. 186; A. Wilhelm, Wien. 
Sitzungsb., Bd. 224, Abh. 4 (1947), pp. 27-53, especially p. 40, where 
line 16 is read τούς re] x[pnoulods καὶ τὰ ὑπάρχοντα ἀνενεώσατο τἰίμ]ια. 

17 For the omission of the copula see Meisterhans-Schwyzer, Gram- 
matik der attischen Inschriften, 3rd ed. (Berlin, 1900), pp. 195 f. 

18 On the relations between Athens and Delphi see G. Daux, “ Athénes 
et Delphes,” Harv. Stud. Class. Phil., Suppl. I (1940), pp. 46-8; H. W. 
Parke, A History of the Delphic Oracle (Oxford, 1939), p. 203. 
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formed, and this would probably have been in the Theatre of 
Dionysus, where an omphalos, discovered “ outside the orchestra 
between the parallel walls of the western Parodos,” ? suggests 
that Apollo had a place. But not even the first word of the 
lacuna can be recovered, because there are too many possibilities 
such as πρί οσκενίοι, πρ[ οπυλαίοι, πρ[ότοι, rp[ohedp-, etc. The rest 
of the inscription does not really concern us, and I cannot discuss 
it here. 

Now Bloch tells the reader on p. 417 (cf. Jacoby, p. 238) that 
this inscription specifies that a seat be reserved for the god in 
the Prytaneum. He does so because he has uncritically accepted 
a restoration by Sboronos, who had no evidence. The throne is 
for the god’s participation at the feast of thanksgiving, and the 
public could hardly be accommodated in the Prytaneum, to which 
nothing points, not even the letters πρ[. On top of this error 
Bloch misinterprets the meaning of the word éyceyeré[v. It is 
not at all “obvious” from this inscription that a plurality of 
pythochrestoi exegetes “ were already enjoying” public mainte- 
nance in the Prytaneum, as Bloch concludes. The inscription 
has nothing to do either with the Prytaneum or with human 
official exegetes. 


(7) The Prytaneion Decree, J.G., I?, 7%. For Jacoby this 
was the chief proof of the existence of exegetes in the fifth 
century. Bloch has found no real substitute. On pp. 139-41 I 
presented a complete and largely traditional text, but I did not 
deceive the reader about the restorations. I said: “ In lines 1-4 
and perhaps at the beginning of lines 7, 12 and 17 the restora- 
tions are based on formulae and are practically certain. Else- 
where the restorations are not imposed.” Furthermore, in refer- 
ence to one passage I commented “ Here and elsewhere the exact 
wording may not be right . . . but these phrases will do to 
suggest the kind of restoration required.” 

Jacoby, on the other hand, admitted doubt only concerning 
one word in line 10 and the name of the proposer, which with 
Wade-Gery he restored as Iep]ux[A]és. Surely when there are 
so many names like Anticles, Charicles, Amphicles, and Bathy- 


19 Ch. Waldstein, J. H.8., I (1887), p. 180. To Apollo, incidentally, 
the theatre belongs in a sense (cf. Aelius Aristides, The Roman Oration, 
105). 
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cles, the chances that the name would be precisely that of Pericles 
are rather slim, but this is not important. It is important that 
neither Jacoby nor Bloch warns the reader about the merely con- 
jectural character of the restoration on which their argument 
rests. 1 am not so inexperienced as to think that no argument 
can ever be based on a restoration. Sometimes a restoration can 
be treated as an ascertained fact, but then it must be the kind 
of restoration Louis Robert makes so carefully, a restoration 
based on recognition of an imposed formula, That is not the 
case here. The crucial restoration is one in lines 9-10 made by 
Scholl on the inspiration of a Platonic passage. J never denied 
that Scholl had one parallel for a reference to exegetes as the 
object of the verb davhéAev, but the phrase ᾿Απόλλων ἀνεῖλεν oc- 
curred, of course, very frequently, and the verb was usually not 
followed by a reference to exegetes. 

At this point Hiller von Gaertringen restored κατὰ τὰ [8]edop | 
[ένα κατὰ τὲν μαντείαν hé|v ho ᾿Απόλλον avhéA[e]v, an interpretation 
which, of course, would do away with the exegetes whom Jacoby 
and Bloch wish to save. Hiller von Gaertringen’s interpretation 
obviously means “according to the grants made in accordance 
with the oracle which Apollo uttered.” The second κατά may not 
be right ; °° the preposition may have been ἐκ (cf. Herodotus, I, 64: 
τὴν νῆσον Δῆλον καθήρας ἐκ τῶν λογίων). This is a comparatively 
simple question of wording compared with the fantastic interpre- 
tation favored by Jacoby. 

What does the phrase “ they shall have their maintenance κατὰ 
τὰ δεδομένα ᾽" mean? Is the phrase κατὰ τὰ δεδομένα in lines 8-9 
complete by itself or does it need to be completed by something 
further? In my opinion all the grants are κατὰ τὰ δεδομένα, and 
some specification of the reason must here be given; otherwise 
there would be no point in continuing to list, as the inscription 
actually does, other groups of beneficiaries.24 The point is im- 
portant and the reader must decide before he continues. If I am 
right in this view, the question of the exegetes is all settled. If 


20The idea behind Hiller von Gaertringen’s interpretation deserves 
consideration even so. 

21'To the Athenians one could say of the sitésis what Demosthenes, 
XX, 131, says of another privilege, the ateleia: οὐ γάρ ἐστ᾽ οὐδεὶς ἀτελὴς 
παρ᾽ ὑμῖν ὅτῳ μὴ ψήφισμ᾽ ἣ νόμος δέδωκε THY ἀτέλειαν. 
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I am mistaken in this opinion, the question of the exegetes is 
not settled until further arguments are weighed. 

It must be pointed out that in a very careful and scholarly 
investigation 52 M. Ostwald considered what I had to say, as 
Bloch does not, and then rejected my opinion. 1 still think I 
was right, but Ostwald placed a stop after the phrase κατὰ τὰ 
δεδομένα and began a new section which in his interpretation 
concerns the manteis: καὶ τὸν μάντεον hog ἃν ho ᾿Απόλλον avhed[e]. 
Bloch does not recognize dvhéA[e] as possible, and he may be 
right that the word is dvhéA[e]v, as indeed I myself interpreted 
it; but the restoration of the beginning as a specific reference to 
the manteis can easily be readapted to a change of tense and 
mood. If the phrase κατὰ τὰ δεδομένα seemed to me complete in 
itself, I should accept Ostwald’s interpretation as a great deal 
more probable than a reference to exegetes, who, as far as we 
know, never amounted to more than one pythochrestus at a time 
and never enjoyed the privilege of maintenance, while some of 
the politicians called chresmologoi and/or manteis did enjoy it 
according to literary references.2* However, I distinctly prefer 


32 The Prytaneion Decree Re-examined,” A.J.P., LXII (1951), pp. 
24-46, specifically, p. 34. 

38 There is certainly evidence that Lampon and Hierocles enjoyed 
maintenance. And they were manteis. That Lampon was a mantis is 
well attested by others and by Plutarch whose evidence as that of a 
priest of Apollo at Delphi and Athenian citizen familiar with aristo- 
cratic circles at Athens is most important because he would have known 
the exegetes so well. A scholiast comments, “ Among these was also 
Lampon the mantis whom they called exegete.” We happen to know 
where the nickname arose; it was in The Golden Age of Eupolis (fr. 
297 Kock), but some, including Jacoby and apparently Bloch, seem to 
think that the scholiast was the jokester. Without irony no one would 
say “Harry Truman whom they called President”; no one would say 
this because he was President. It is not the scholiast who jokes, but 
the comic poet Eupolis: he mocks the mantis by a sneering comparison 
with Apollo. Similarly a scholiast identifies the Athenian politician 
Hierocles as a mantis and chresmologus. When in the Peace, 1046-8 
one character asks, “Is it a mantis?” and another replies “No, by 
Zeus, it is Hierocles, the chresmologus from Oreos,” is Aristophanes not 
joking? Hierocles has the pretensions of a mantis, but Aristophanes 
mocks him as a chresmologus because of his famous oracles from Oreos. 
Bloch (p. 408) thinks Aristophanes is serious and the scholiast wrong. 
Lampon too is called chresmologus. This does not prove that he is not 
a mantis of the type who figured in Athenian politics of the fifth 
century. 
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my own interpretation with the section beginning in line ἢ, 
where 1 restored κ]αὶ ε[{] τινες herepaow Sopai|y. While Bloch 
attacks my reconstruction chiefly with an appeal to prejudice and 
with a gratuitous interpretation of my motive,** Ostwald merely 
uses an argument, namely that this is too vague. In an enumera- 
tion, however, such as this restoration, εἴ τινες means, not “if 
some,” but “all those who” as in Thucydides, VI, 20, 2, ᾿Αθηναῖοι 
καὶ εἴ τινες TOV συμμάχων παρῆσαν ἐπλήρουν τὰς vais. Still I see no 
real objection to an even more specific reference to manteis as 
Ostwald insists, because Lampon and Hierocles are so described. 
Since one group must have owed their appointment, directly or 
indirectly, to Apollo, these religious experts, whose maintenance 
is attested, would seem to be the right group, though in my 
opinion, they do not need to have been selected by Delphi as indi- 
viduals, nor to have been classified specifically as manteis. If, 
however, Ostwald were right about the need for a more specific 
reference—and he may well be—I should restore κ]αὶ ε[{| τις 
μάντις εἴλεφε δορειὰ Ϊν, where εἴ τις would still mean “all those 
who ” (cf. Xenophon, Anabasis, V, 5, 14: καὶ εἴ τις αὐτοῖς φίλος ἦν 
τῶν βαρβάρων, τούτων ἀπειχόμεθα). This common use of εἴ τις (or 
ὅστις) influenced the style even of Latin enumerations, 6. g. Livy, 
XXII, 52, 5: praeda ingens parta est, et praeter equos virosque 
et st quid argenti-—quod plurimum in phaleris equorum erat. 
The meaning of the phrase δὲ quid argenti is (“ all the silver,” 
not “ the silver, if there was any.” 

Since it is important for the reader to realize that there are 
possibilities quite different from the only reconstruction en- 
visaged by Jacoby and Bloch, I present the following complete, 
though conjectural, reconstruction, in which I have incorporated 
part of Ostwald’s interpretation. 


[------------------ ἐγράμ! pareve | 

τέι καὶ τῦι δέμ7οι, ᾿Ερεχθεὶς ἐϊπρυτάνευε 
ἐγραμμάτευε, Χσάν)] θιππος ἐ ἐπεστάτε, [e] 
limes ἐναι rev σίτεσιν rev πρυτανείοι mporov [μ]ὲν roilo 
Πιερεῦσι τοῖν θεοῖν κ]ατὰ τὰ π[ά τρια" ἔπειτα τοῖσι ‘App 
[odio καὶ τοῖσι ᾿Αριστογέ |rovos, hos ἂν & ἐγγυτάτο γένος 

[det ho πρεσβύτατος, ἐναι κ]αὶ αὐτοῖσι τὲν σίτεσι[ν- «lai efi] 


341] can only say that I approached the Prytaneion Decree without 
any preconceived notion. I examined to make sure that exegetes were 
attested as supposed, and I did not find them. 
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[τινες μειλέφασιν (or τις μάντις εἴλεφε) δορειὰ |v παρὰ ᾿Αθεναίον 
κατὰ τὰ [δ]εδομ 

[ένα ἐκ τές ἐχσεγέσεος μὲ]ν ho ᾿Απόλλον avhed[e]v xlo] εγόμε 
10 [vos τὰ νόμιμα, héxev τούτο |s σίτεσιν, καὶ τὸ λοιπὸν hos ἂν 

[ ἔτι προσέι, τὲν σίτεσιν évat] αὐτοῖσι κατὰ ταὐτά: κα[ὶ horde | 

[οι νενικέκασι Ὀλυμπίασι] Πυθοῖ ἢ ὃ Νεμέ[αι τὸς γ] 

[υμνικὸς ἀγῦνας, ἐναι air] οἷσι τὲν σίτεσιν ἐν πρυτανε[ίο] 

καὶ ἄλλας ἰδίαι τιμὰς pos TEL σιτέσει κατὰ τα[ ὑτά], é[ τι] 
1ὅ [δὲ ἠευρέσθαι σίτεσιν ἐν] rou πρυτανείοι Πο[π]όσοΪι ζεύγε] 

χσυνορίδι ἢ μίπποι κἸέλετι νενι[ κ)έκασι ὌὈλυμπί! [ασιν Ἐ] 

[Πυθοῖ € ΠΙσθμοῖ ἢ Νεμέαι @] νικέσοσι τὸ λοιπό[ ν] ἔναι [δὲ air | 

[οἷσι ras τιμὰς κατὰ τὰ és τ]ὲν στέλε[ν] γεγραμ μ]ένα [------} 

------- ---- - π - ---- ι περὶ TO στρατ΄ -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- 


20 [-------------- ] δορειὰν x[—----------- ] 


Of lines 7-11 the restorations which Jacoby and Bloch present 
as obligatory restorations except for νόμιμα in line 10, read: 


κ]αὶ é[s] 
[τὸ λοιπὸν ὑπάρχεν δορειὰ |v παρὰ ᾿Αθεναίον κατὰ τὰ [ὃ [εδομ-- 
[ένα καὶ ἐχσεγετὰς hos vi |v ho ᾿Απόλλον avhed[e]v ἐ ἐχ [oleyope— 

10 [vos τὰ νόμιμα λαβεν τούτο Ϊς σΐτεσιν καὶ τὸ λοιπὸν hos ἂν 
[ἀνἠέλει, rev σίτεσιν evar] αὐτοῖσι κατὰ ταὐτά. 


This reconstruction seems to me, not merely conjectural, but 
largely wrong for the following reasons. 


(a) In contemporary Attic prose the phrase is never és τὸ 
λοιπόν as restored in line 7-8, but τὸ λοιπόν. If the reader has 
any doubt, let him consult, for example, the index to Thucydides. 
Or let him look at the Prytaneion Decree itself, lines 10 and 17. 


(b) Maintenance for the exegetes (so restored in line 9) is 
nowhere attested, while it is well known that they never appear 
like the Eleusinian priests of line 5 in extant lists of aisitoi. The 
word ἀνεῖλεν is usually followed by a mention or summary of the 
oracle itself; Bloch’s attempt to pass off a mere parallel as an 
imposed restoration may seem only a remarkable piece of blind- 
ness, but it is undeniably an offense against epigraphical method. 


(c) The interpretation of the present participle éx[o]eyope- 
[vos] (unaccented, of course, on the stone) as accusative plural 
seems to me forced, because it follows so closely upon the name 
of the divine πάτριος ἐξηγητής himself in the nominative singular. 
If the text read as Jacoby and Bloch suppose, the ancient reader, 
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who had no accent to guide him, would have interpreted the 
participle as a nominative singular or at least have found the 
construction ambiguous. Furthermore, the implied limitation of 
the grant “ while serving as exegetes ” is in contradiction to the 
style of line 5 and superfluous, even if the exegetes did not serve 
for life as indeed they appear to have served. 1 realize that 
errors of drafting and engraving do occur, but I submit that it 
is methodically wrong to build a reconstruction on the assump- 
tion that the proposer of the decree was inept. Are this absurd 
ambiguity and this superfluous limitation more likely to be the 
work of the man mentioned in line 3 or the result of a fantastic 
restoration of line 9? 

In conclusion, it may be said that Jacoby’s views on the 
number of exegetes and on the history of the institution are ill 
founded, and that the parallel article by his associate Herbert 
Bloch is not the independent, critical study it purports to be. 


JAMES H. OLIVER. 


THE JoHNsS Horkins UNIVERSITY. 


AUGUSTUS AND BRITAIN: A FRAGMENT FROM 
LIVY? 


In Weissenborn’s edition of Livy’s Ab Urbe Condita there 
exists a fragment which reads as follows: 


Caesar Augustus in spectaculis [Romano] populo nuntiat, 
regressus a Britannia insula, totum orbem terrarum tam 
bello quam amicitiis Romano imperio [pacis abundantia] 
subditum. 


This quotation—if authentic, belonging in the 135th decade of 
Livy’s work—is contained in Aponius’ Explanation of the Song 
of Songs,’ which was probably written in Rome between the years 
405 and 415.2, The passage appears in the context of a discussion 
of the meaning of ch. 8, v. 10 of The Song of Songs: “I am a 
wall, and my breasts like towers: then was I in his eyes as one 
that found peace.” * In his Explanation Aponius identified “ the 
wall ” with Christ and interpreted the meaning of paz as signify- 
ing “the peace of re-atonement,” which was established between 
God and men through the appearance of the Saviour.* After 
that Aponius declared that on account of the birth of Christ: 


1 Aponius, In Canticum Canticorum explanationis libri duodecim, ed. 
H. Bottino and J. Martini (Rome, 1843). 

?On Aponius, see esp. J. Witte, Der Kommentar des Aponius zum 
Hohenliede (Diss., Erlangen, 1903) ; compare also A. Harnack, “ Vicarii 
Christi vel Dei bei Aponius,” Delbriick-Festschrift (Berlin, 1908), pp. 37- 
46; O. Bardenhever, Geschichte der altkirchlichen Literatur (Freiburg, 
1924), IV, pp. 601-3; A. Miller, “ Aponius,” Lexikon fiir Theologie und 
Kirche (1930), I, p. 574; M. L. W. Laistner, “Some early medieval 
commentaries on the Old Testament,” Harv. Theol. Rev., XLVI (1953), 
esp. pp. 39-45. E. Dekkers, Clavis patrum Latinorum (1951), p. 32, 
no. 194, says of Aponius: “ natione Syrus, floruit in Italia circa 405-415 
secundum communiorem sententiam; potius vero, cum J. H. Baxter et 
P. Grosjean, Hibernus saec. VII aestimandus est”; it remains to be 
seen how these two scholars will prove that the later date and the Irish 
origin of Aponius should displace the hitherto accepted view. 

* In the King James version the last part of this verse (quasi pacem 
reperiens) is translated with the words: “as one that found favour ”; 
but the context of Aponius’ interpretation of the passage makes it neces- 
sary to translate paw with “ peace.” 

* Aponius, op. cit., p. 236. 
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non solum animarum pax illuminat mundum, sed publica 
etiam civilia Romano imperio exaltato bella sopita pacem 
omnium gentium barbarorum repertam exultant ; et omnium 
hominum genus, quocumque terrarum loco obtinet sedem, ex 
eo tempore uno illigatur vinculo pacis.® 


In order to prove the fact that at the very moment of Christ’s 
birth universal peace, in the secular as well as in the spiritual 
sense, was established in the world, Aponius inserted into his 
Explanation of the Song of Songs the above quoted passage from 
Livy with the definite chronological statement that Augustus 
made his proclamation to the Roman people: 


in [Christi] apparitionis die, quod Epiphania appellatur.® 


If we want to assume that the original text of Livy, quoted by 
Aponius as his source, actually gave a date, it must have been 
VIII Id. Jan., the equivalent of the date of the Christian feast 
of the Epiphany on January 6. 

Aponius’ quotation raises a number of problems. From the 
point of view of the historian of early Christian thought the most 
interesting question is, of course, how Aponius came to connect 
the precise day of the birth of Christ in such a curious and, as 
a matter of fact, chronologically quite impossible fashion with 
the date of the proclamation of the Augustan peace.’ However, 
the discussion of this problem will be omitted here, and attention 
will be given rather to two other questions which concern pri- 
marily the classical philologist and ancient historian. Can we 
accept the text given by Aponius as an authentic quotation from 
Livy’s Ab Urbe Condita? And, if the answer is yes, how is the 
reference in that passage to Augustus’ “return from Britain” 


5 Aponius, op. cit., p. 237. 

® Aponius, op. cit., p. 237: In cuius apparitionis die, quod Epiphania 
appellatur, Caesar Augustus in spectaculis, sicut Livius narrat, Romano 
populo nuntiat regressus a Britannia insula, totum orbem terrarum tam 
bello quam amicitiis Romano imperio pacis abundantia subditum. To 
Aponius, as to the Church of Jerusalem of that era, the Epiphany 
signified the birth of Christ in the flesh, and not the day of his baptism 
or of the adoration of the Magi; I shall deal with this problem in a 
forthcoming article entitled “ Aponius and Orosius on the significance of 
the Epiphany,” Late Classical and Mediaeval Studies in Honor of A. M. 
Friend, ed. K. Weitzmann (Princeton, 1954). 
7 See my forthcoming article mentioned in the previous note. 
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to be explained? Although these two closely related questions 
have already been treated by several scholars, it seems that at 
least one piece of evidence has been overlooked so far, which may 
be of some help in deciding the question of the authenticity of the 
Livy fragment. 

The second part of Aponius’ EHxrplanation of the Song of 
Songs, in which the passage under discussion is contained, was 
published for the first time, unfortunately in a rather faulty 
fashion, in the year 1843 by two Cistercian monks, Dom Hie- 
ronymus Bottino and Dom Josephus Martini. In the same year 
Friedrich Wilhelm Schneidewin brought the newly discovered 
fragment to the notice of his fellow German classicists and 
investigated its authenticity. On the basis of an examination of 
a number of passages in Dio Cassius (LIII, 22 and 25), Horace 
(Carm., I, 21, 18 ff.; I, 35, 29 ff.; III, 5, 1-4; IV, 14, 45 ff.), 
and Strabo (II, 5, 8 and IV, 5, 3), Schneidewin showed that 
between the years 27 and 24 B.C. Augustus repeatedly pro- 
claimed his intention of undertaking an expedition against 
Britain. Actually, Schneidewin continued, the emperor never 
set foot on the island, contenting himself with the establishment 
of friendly relations with some of the British princes. However, 
since according to official or semi-official announcements he had 
started out for Britain, he deemed it necessary also to celebrate 
his “return ” from there. Hence Schneidewin found it “er- 
klarlich, wie der dem Augustus befreundete T. Livius kein 
Bedenken tragen durfte, die officielle Phrase in seine Geschichte 
aufzunehmen.” ® Schneidewin’s arguments in favor of the 
authenticity of the Livy fragment as quoted by Aponius were 
apparently found convincing by Ludwig Preller, who asserted 
that as late as about the year 400 Aponius knew the whole work 
of Livy,?° and by Wilhelm Weissenborn, who, as we have seen, 


5Ὲ, W. Schneidewin, “ Casar Augustus und Britannien,” Verhandlun- 
gen des Vereins deutscher Philologen und Schulmdnner, VI (1844), pp. 
40-7. 

® Schneidewin, op. cit., p. 47. 

10 A, Pauly, Real-Encyclopddie (1846), IV, col. 1122; it must be noted, 
however, that no other references to Livy’s history appear in Aponius’ 
Explanation. In the new edition of R.-H., neither Aponius nor the Livy 
fragment seems to be mentioned, see op. cit., III, 1 (1897), cols. 866 f.; 
XTX, 1 (1917), col. 343. 
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included the passage in his collection of fragments at the end of 
the Teubner edition. 

Entirely independent of these German scholars and also 
ignorant of the existence of the Livy fragment in Aponius’ 
Explanation of the Song of Songs, in 1873 the English antiquary 
William Henry Black gave two lectures entitled “ Observations 
on the hitherto unnoticed expedition of the Emperor Augustus 
into Britain.” +? He knew, of course, that Tacitus (Agricola, 13) 
had spoken of “ the long oblivion of Britain, even in peace,” and 
that Suetonius (Claudius, 17) had asserted that the Emperor 
Claudius decided to win his triumph in Britain, “ which had not 
been tried by anyone since Julius.” Against these two authori- 
ties Black quoted the same passages in Dio Cassius’, Horace’s, 
and Strabo’s works which Schneidewin had used, but in addition 
to them and to some other, less significant sources he introduced 
into the discussion a new and quite interesting piece of evidence. 
For he pointed 13 to the importance of a passage in Servius’ 
Commentarius in Vergilit Georgicon (III, 25), which reads as 
follows: 

‘Purpurea intexti tollant aulaea Britanni.’ Hoc secun- 
dum historiam est locutus. Nam Augustus postquam vicit 
Britanniam, plurimos de captivis, quos adduxerat, donavit 
ad officia theatralia. Dedit enim aulaea, id est velamina, in 
quibus depinxerat victorias suas et quemadmodum Britanni, 
ab eo donati, eadem vela portarent, quae re vera portare 
consueverant : quam rem mira expressit ambiguitate, dicens 
‘intexti tollant’; nam in velis ipsi erant picti, qui eadem 
vela portabant."* 


Black also noted that a few lines later (Comm. in Verg. Georg., 
III, 32), Servius spoke of Augustus’ “triumph over the 
Britons.” 1 Thus Black not only came to the conclusion that 
“an armed force or military expedition was actually prepared by 
Augustus,” but even felt certain that “the fruits of this expedi- 


11 Weissenborn, in his edition of the Livy fragment, referred to 
Schneidewin’s article; see, e.g., vol. VI (Leipzig, 1882), p. xiv, no, 59. 

12 They were published in Archaeologia, XLIV (1873), pp. 65-80 and 
81-92. 

18 See esp. Black, op. cit., pp. 70 ff., 87, 90-2. 

14 Ed. G. Thilo and H. Hagen, Servii in Vergiliit Carmina Commentarit 
III, 1 (Leipzig, 1887), p. 276. 

15 Ibéd., p. 277. 
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tion were actually brought to Rome, in the shape (at least) of 
prisoners of war and of esseda; for if hostages only were obtained 
by Augustus from the ‘suppliant kings,’ 16 he could not have 
disposed of them by donation to serve as slaves in the Roman 
theatres.” *7 

Black’s thesis apparently did not meet with acceptance, because 
it seems to have been ignored by later English scholars dealing 
with the history of Roman Britain. Nor does the Livy fragment 
appear to have attracted attention in England.*® 

Outside England, however, Black’s articles became known 
to Johannes Witte, the author of the only monograph which has 
been written so far on Aponius’ Frplanation of the Song of 
Songs.’® But Witte was not inclined to adopt Black’s belief that 
Augustus had really undertaken a campaign against Britain,”° 
nor was he willing, as Schneidewin and Preller had been, to trust 
the accuracy of the text which Aponius allegedly quoted from 
Livy: “denn dann,” Witte stated, “wiirde als Folgerung sich 
die Tatsache ergeben, dass Aponius mit seinem Bericht in direk- 
tem Widerspruch stand zu den Mitteilungen der iibrigen alten 
Geschichtsschreiber ; es ist aber sehr unwahrscheinlich, dass dies 
der Fall war.” 74 

Yet, in his criticism of Black’s thesis, Witte failed to observe 
that the Servius passage, whose importance had been so much 
emphasized by Black, offers in fact a rather strong argument 
for the authenticity of the Livy fragment contained in Aponius’ 
Explanation. For it must be noted that Servius started his com- 
ment on that line in Vergil’s Georgics (III, 25) by saying: Hoc 
secundum historiam est locutus. The significance of that phrase 
had already been stressed by Black who, on the basis of a discus- 
sion of the various remarks made by Servius regarding the 


16 A reference to a passage in the Monumentum Ancyranum, ch. 32. 

7 Black, op. cit., pp. 79 and 80. 

18 See esp. R. G. Collingwood and J. N. L. Myres, Roman Britain and 
the English Settlements (Oxford, 1937), pp. 71-4; compare T. Rice 
Holmes, Ancient Britain and the Invasions of Julius Caesar (Oxford, 
1907), pp. 367-9; C. Oman, England before the Conquest (London, 
1910), pp. 55 f.; R. W. Moore, The Romans in Britain, a Selection of 
Latin Texts (London, 1938); R. Syme, The Roman Revolution (Oxford, 
1939), pp. 331 f.; R. G. Collingwood, Roman Britain (Oxford, 1949), 
pp. 17 f. 

19 See above, note 1. 259 Witte, op. cit., p. 37, n. 1. *1 [bid., p. 38. 
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meaning of historia, emphasized “the gravity of the phrase 
secundum historiam, with which the most laborious, exact, and 
accomplished commentator among the ancient Romans thought 
fit to introduce a statement of fact.”?? Black could have 
strengthened this well chosen point even further if another 
passage in Servius’ very same Commentarius in Vergilii Georgi- 
con (II, 533) had come to his attention. It reads as follows: 


‘Fortis Etruria crevit.? Secundum historiam: nam con- 
stat Tuscos usque ad fretum Siculum omnia possedisse.*9 


Here, as in many other places, Servius did not cite his source 
explicitly, but in this case the lacking name has been supplied by 
the so-called Scholia Danielis, in which we find the following 
addition to Servius’ commentary : 


Maximum enim imperium Etruscorum in Italia fuit, ut 
ait Livius, ab Alpibus usque ad fretum Siculum: unde 
totum mare, quod a dextra Italici litoris est, Tyrrhenum 
dicitur.** 


With this indication it is indeed easy to find in Livy’s Ab Urbe 
Condita the passage, or passages (I, 2, 5; V, 33, 7),*° to which 
Servius and the Scholia Danielis referred. 

It is well known that Servius made ample use of Livy’s work.”* 


22 Black, op. cit., p. 92. 

23 Ed. Thilo and Hagen, op. cit., III, 1, p. 269. 

24 Ibid., p. 269; on the whole passage in Servius, compare also L. F. 
Hackemann, Servius and his Sources in the Commentary on the Georgics 
(Diss., New York, 1940), p. 49. 

25 See esp. Liv., I, 2, 5: ... tanta opibus Etruria erat, ut iam non 
terras solum, sed mare etiam per totam Italiae longitudinem ab Alpibus 
ad fretum Siculum fama nominis sui implesset ... ; compare also Liv., 
V, 33, 7: Tuscorum ante Romanum imperium late terra marique opes 
patuere. Mari supero inferoque, quibus Italia insulae modo cingitur, 
quantum potuerint nomina sunt argumento, quod alterum Tuscum com- 
muni vocabulo gentis, alterum Hadriaticum [mare] . . . vocavere Italicae 
gentes; Graecit eadem Tyrrhenum atque Adriaticum vocant. Ht im 
utrumque mare vergentes incoluere urbibus duodenis terras, prius cis 
Appenninum ad inferum mare, postea trans Appenninum totidem ... 
coloniis missis, quae trans Padum omnia loca . . . usque ad Alpes 
tenuere. Thilo and Hagen, op. cit., p. 269, as well as Hackemann, 
op. cit., p. 49, referred only to Liv., V, 33, 7. 

36 See, 6. g., Hackemann, op. cit., p. 68; compare also the list of direct 
references to Livy’s work, which has been given by ΕἸ. L. Crum, Inde 
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Within the context of our particular problem it is even more 
important to remember that many of the fragments listed by 
Weissenborn in his edition of Ab Urbe Condita were derived 
from references in Servius’ various commentaries.*” In view of 
Servius’ familiarity with that history, the conclusion seems per- 
missible that he was thinking of a passage in Livy’s 135th decade 
when he stated in his commentary on the line in Vergil’s 
Georgics (III, 25), which referred to the Britons: Hoc secundum 
historiam est locutus. 

The assumption that the notices concerning Augustus’ rela- 
tions with Britain, which are to be found in Aponius’ Hxplana- 
tion and in Servius’ Commentarius, were both derived from 
Livy’s Ab Urbe Condita gains additional probability when it is 
observed that the two texts support each other at least on one 
significant point. According to both passages, it is certain that 
Augustus had not only some dealings with Britain but even con- 
sidered their outcome so successful and important that he had 
them publicly celebrated, in spectaculis, as we read in Aponius, 
or by giving native Britons ad officia theatralia in Rome, as we 
read in Servius. When Servius, however, asserted that Augustus 
actually “conquered” Britain, he made a claim which is not 
only contradicted by such sources as Tacitus and Suetonius but 
is also not supported in any definite fashion by the text found 
in Aponius. For this quotation from Livy leaves the question 
entirely open as to whether Britain belonged among those 
countries which had been subjugated to the Roman Empire “ by 
war,” or among those subjected to it through “ alliances.” 

In this connection one might refer to Strabo’s statement (IV, 
5,3): “ At present ... some of the chieftains there, after pro- 
curing the friendship of Caesar Augustus by sending embassies 
and by paying court to him, have not only dedicated offerings in 
the Capitolium, but have also managed to make the whole of 
the island virtually Roman property.” Strabo sought to prove 
his assertion of the peaceful submission of the Britons by de- 
claring that “they submit so easily to heavy duties, both on the 
exports from there to Celtica and on the imports from Celtica 


of Proper Names in Servius (University of Iowa, Humanistic Studies, 
IV, 1 [Iowa, 1931]), p. 41, s. v. “ Livius.” 

27In the survey of the Livy fragments, which is contained in the 
article on Livy in R.-H., XXV (1926), cols, 829 ff., our fragment is not 
mentioned. 
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... that there is no need of garrisoning the island.” 33. To be 
sure, there is “a certain strain of disingenuousness ” in Strabo’s 
arguments, as R. G. Collingwood rightly observed.*® In the 
Monumentum Ancyranum, Augustus himself named only two 
kings of the Britons, who fled to him as “ suppliants,” *° and the 
very word “suppliants ” indicated to Collingwood that these 
princes were doubtless exiled from their country when they 
sought Roman help. But while Augustus never really succeeded 
in making “ the whole of the island virtually Roman property,” 
this fact does not at all preclude the possibility that such a claim 
to dominion was made in the realm of quasi-official fiction. 
Strabo gives us one example of that kind, and another one is 
offered by Horace’s lines (Carm., III, 5, 1-4): 


Caelo tonantem credidimus Jovem 
Regnare: praesens divus habebitur 
Augustus, adiectis Britannis 
Imperio gravibusque Persis. 


In view of these propagandistic statements uttered by men 
who were close to Augustus, Aponius’ quotation seems to warrant 
the conclusion that the 135th decade of Livy’s Ab Urbe Condita 
contained a passage which read approximately as follows: “On 
his return from Britain,** Augustus announced to the people 
during the spectacles that the whole orbit of the earth was in a 
state of peaceful submission ** to the Roman Empire, as a result 


38 Translated by H. L. Jones (Loeb Class. Lib., 1923), 11, pp. 257 and 
259; see also Strabo, II, 5, 8 (ibid., I, pp. 444 f.). 

39 Collingwood and Myres, op. cit., p. 73. 

8° Acta Divi Augusti, ch. 32, ed. 5. Riccobono (Rome, 1945), pp. 56 
and 57. 

31 Collingwood, op. cit., p. 73. 

32 ΤῊ 6 reason for Livy’s use of the phrase regressus a Britannia still 
seems to be best explained by Schneidewin, op. cit., p. 47, according to 
whom that “ officielle Phrase . . . bietet . . . einen belebten Blick in die 
Politik des Herrschers und die Empfanglichkeit der Rémer fiir seine 
Vorspiegelungen.” 

38 When we find in Aponius’ quotation the words pacis abundantia, 
we must assume that by the insertion of this particular phrase he 
attempted to improve Livy’s text from the Christian point of view; a 
few lines later in his Explanation Aponius actually cited verbatim the 
Messianic prediction of Psalm 72, 7: Et orietur in diebus eius iustitia 
et abundantia pacis. 
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of war as well as through alliances.” The date of that proclama- 
tion must have been the year 24 B. C.* 


THEODOR MomMSEN. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF VENETIC WITHIN ITALIC. 


Although Latin and Oscan-Umbrian agree in their unitary 
treatment of initial IE *dh and *bh (Latin facié = Oscan fakiiad 
= Umbrian fagia; Latin feré = Umbrian fertu), it has long 
been recognized that their divergence in the treatment of medial 
*dh and *bh (Latin ruber, verbum, stabulum, against medius, 
but Umbrian rofu (acc. pl.) verfale ‘templum,’ staflarem, and 
Oscan mefiat; Latin t1bi, Oscan tfei, Umbrian tefe) obliges us to 
set up separate phonemes */ and ἔφ for Primitive Italic. This 
assumption does not, of course, tell us when initial *) and *¢ 
fell together ; it could have happened either in Italic times, thus 
causing the later medial collapses through pattern-pressure, or 
in the separate dialects, perhaps as a patterning result of the 
medial collapses. One important point in the development of 
the medials is that their allophones remained voiceless in Oscan- 
Umbrian. 

M. S. Beeler, in his recent work The Venetic Language 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1949), especially pages 51-7, has 
shown, I think conclusively, that Venetic was an Italic language; 
it was certainly not Illyrian (whatever that means) or Messapic. 
He remarks, more specifically, on page 5%, “that there are no 
serious difficulties in the way of regarding Venetic as an Italic 


34 On this date compare Schneidewin, op. cit., p. 47. In his Haplana- 
tion of the Song of Songs, Aponius made immediately after his quotation 
from Livy the following statement (op. cit., p. 237): Ha quo tempore 
etiam et Syrorum instigante diabolo bella oriuntur; tamen interveniente 
pace, hoc est Christi praesentia, quantocius sedari probantur. As 
Schneidewin, op. cit., p. 47, pointed out, Aponius must have intended to 
refer with this sentence to Augustus’ policy in the East, which led in 
the year 20 B.C. to the conclusion of an agreement with the Parthians 
(see R.-H., XXXVI, 3 [1949], cols. 1998 1.) ; J. Witte’s interpretation 
of the chronology of the various historical facts mentioned by Aponius 
seems to me to be quite unconvincing (op. cit., pp. 34f., 38f.). On the 
whole series of events which took place between the years 27 and 20 
B.C., see also R.-H., XIX, 1 (1917), cols, 342-52. 
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dialect which broke off early from the parent stock but which 
still retained some remarkable features which link it more closely 
to the Latin-Faliscan branch of that stock.” I take it that his 
statement of apparent reservation on page 56, where he dis- 
cusses the deponent-passive -r endings, to the effect that Venetic 
would be “an Italic dialect which had early diverged from the 
parent stock,” is not intended to vitiate the first-quoted state- 
ment. At any rate, the intention of the present brief note is to 
point out one feature (and there are doubtless others to be 
found) ' that leads to the clear-cut conclusion that Venetic did 
in fact belong to the Latin-Faliscan branch of Italic, regardless 
of the antiquity of the as yet unknown date when Latin-Faliscan 
diverged from the only other adequately definable Italic branch, 
Oscan-Umbrian. 

On page 52, regarding *dh, Beeler makes the significant re- 
mark: “It is well to note the difference in treatment of this 
sound in Venetic initially and medially, which holds even if z 
represents the fricative J and not the stop d.” And at the 
bottom of page 51 he opens his discussion of IE *dh: “ Here the 
parallelism specifically with Latin is particularly striking.” 
Though he does not overtly note it, perhaps because he was 


1It is a pleasure to note that, at the time of writing, this statement 
was already more a matter of fact than I could have reasonably hoped. 
Since sending this note in for publication I have seen the published 
version of M. Lejeune’s admirable communication to the Académie des 
Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, delivered the 11th January, 1952, on the 
subject of the present state of Venetic studies with particular reference 
to his own valuable current work. Not only does he express (Comptes 
rendus, 1952, p. 14) gratifying agreement with Beeler and Krahe in 
rejecting the old Illyrian myth; he declares specifically that Venetic is 
“trés proche des parlers dits ‘ italiques’ (latin, falisque, osque, ombrien), 
et particuliérement proche du latin.” He also draws attention to the 
agreement with Latin in the treatment of the IE aspirates, though he 
does not state overtly how he conceives this parallel development to 
have worked out in phonological steps. 

At the end of his account (p. 15), Lejeune points out an additional 
striking correspondence with Latin: “mais seul le vénéte (dat. pl. 
louderobos ‘liberis’) partage avec le latin cette remarquable désigna- 
tion des ‘enfants’.” This correspondence had already been observed by 
Kretschmer (Glotta, XXX, p. 135), but the genetic implication, fol- 
lowed up by Lejeune, was vitiated by Kretschmer’s puzzling indecisive 
conclusions (p. 136), whereby Venetic, by virtue of inherited features 
shared with Germanic as well as with Latin, is stated to stand in a 
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momentarily absorbed with the Messapic contrast, the same 
points could be made in respect of IE *bh. Note the following: 


Initial : 

*bh: Ven. vhratere-t- /fra(:)terei/, Latin fratri; 
Ven. vhrema /frema/, Latin fremd; 

*dh: Ven. vhax:s:60 /faksto/, Latin facié; 
Ven. -vhiila /fiila/ or /fihla/, Latin filius. 


(I intend at another time to discuss the phonemic interpretation 
of vowel-length in Venetic, an interesting problem.) 


Medial: 

*bh: Ven. ροβϑο-φο" 5." /oposogos/, or /oposobos/, Latin 
operibus, Oscan luisarifs ; 
Ven. sselboisselboi /selboi-selboi/, OHG der selb selbo, 
for the suffix perhaps Latin superbus, probé, Umbrian 
prufe; 

*dh: Ven. lo-u-zeropo:s: /louzerogos/, or /louderobos/, 
Latin libera, Oscan Livfreis. 


The choice of /z¢ x/ or /dbg/ is merely a matter of symbols; 
there is, of course, no doubt as to the voiced phonetic value of 
these phonemes, as sselboisselboi, along with certain other con- 
siderations, makes plain. 

The correspondences illustrated above bring out an important 
feature of agreement: Latin and Venetic share the development 
of having medial */ and *¢ fall together with voiced phonemes. 


close relationship to, but apart from, Latin, as Macedonian is assumed 
to be related to Greek. 

Thus we now have at least two clear shared innovations linking 
Latin and Venetic—one phonological and one lexical. With the paucity 
of material it is of course hard to hope for very many. 

? Our knowledge of Faliscan is in any case of the slenderest, but the 
argument might be raised, on the basis of such forms as (pi)pafo ‘I 
shall drink,’ carefo ‘carebo’ (Conway, no. 312), loferta ‘liberta’ (Con- 
way, no. 324), that Faliscan did not share this voiced treatment. The 
orthographies found are, however, not significant for three reasons: 
1. There was an incomplete provision in the Faliscan alphabet for the 
opposition of voicing; note, for example, cupa (no. 324), beside cubat 
(no. 333, in the Latin alphabet). 2. The orthographic alternation s : z, 
exemplified by zenatuo sententiad (no. 321) and zertenea (no. 324), may 
be relevant in this connexion. 3. As a counter argument we may adduce 
the gloss haba ‘faba.’ It is therefore possible that Faliscan f could 
have been [8] in at least some positions. It is perhaps not too much to 
suggest that Faliscan may have had a phoneme /f/, with allophones 
[f] ~ [4] similar to those posited for earlier Latin-Faliscan-Venetic. 
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Methodologically, we have only one solution then; the Latin- 
Faliscan-Venetic branch must early have developed voiced allo- 
phones medially of the phonemes */ and ἔφ. The result may 
be tabulated as follows: 

*p-, *¢- > ἘΞ > Latin f; Ven. wh /f-/ 

*_p- > *[-5-] > Latin -d-, -b-; Ven. z /-d-/ 

*_g- > *[-b-] > Latin -b-; Ven. φ /-b-/. 


This development contrasts with the voiceless, unit-phoneme 
treatment in Oscan-Umbrian. 

As a final remark, I might note that the whole of the above 
argument takes for granted that the Italo-Keltic unity split into 
Italic and Keltic, and these subsequently into Latin-Faliscan 
(and now Venetic) and Oscan-Umbrian on the one hand, and 
Goidelic- (Q-) and P-Keltic on the other. This is not the place 
for a discussion of this too-often questioned point, but I owe it 
to the reader to make my stand clear. I cannot for ἃ moment 
entertain the possibility that “ p-” Italic and “p-” Keltic are 
related more closely than “p-” Italic and Latin. Two over- 
whelming reasons, apart from numerous supporting arguments, 
such as important shared vocabulary and derivational morphol- 
ogy, suffice to convince me of this. The four-conjugation verb 
system which Latin and Oscan-Umbrian (but not British Keltic) 
share is one of the most striking early innovational departures 
which we find from the IE system, typified by Vedic, Avestan, 
Greek, and Old Irish. On the other hand the structural col- 
lapses of the labio-velars and the labials in “ p-” Keltic (where 
p opposes the blank left by the loss of IE *p, and where *g”h 
> g, and*g” > b, may be very early, since Goidelic shares this) 
and in “p-” Italic (where the fusion is perfectly symmetrical) 
are completely disparate events from the point of view of their 
systematic phonological patterning. Superficial phonetic like- 
nesses should never distract us from fundamental, pervasive 
structural patternings of the total system when we seek to estab- 
lish genetic relationship. 


LATIN POPLES— BACK OF THE KNEE,’ 


R. L. Ward (Language, XX VII [1951], p. 480) has recently 
called attention to the relative anomaly, from the Latin point of 
view, involved in the -pl- cluster of poples, amongst other forms. 
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Without further ado, since for his purposes the form is not in- 
surmountably in the way of his argument, he remarks that its 
“history is quite obscure.” The purpose of this brief note is to 
furnish an etymology to clear up this obscurity, and at the same 
time to remove the form from that section of Ward’s discussion 
to another category (loc. cit., p. 479), namely that of loans from 
outside of Latin. 

Ernout-Meillet * (1951), p. 923, is equally non-committal: 
“ Mot technique et poétique . . . Non roman. Semble bien une 
forme ἃ redoublement, mais l’étymologie en est obscure.” Walde- 
Hofmann ὃ (1949), II, p. 338, starts out in similar fashion: “ Et. 
unsicher.” With judicious doubts, he mentions the thinkable, 
but uncertain, cognates that have been suggested through a base 
*nel— ‘turn.’ So much for what has been accepted. 

By far the most interesting suggestion, as we shall see, is 
contained in Walde-Hofmann’s indented paragraph of unlikely 
and rejected proposals: “ Andererseits ist dialektischer Ursprung 
(aus O0.-U. *poplo-, idg. *q¥oq¥lo—) trotz Wharton TAPA. 
1891 /3, 340, Bugge BB. 14, 64, Schrader RL. I? 606 ohne 
Anhalt, fiir einen Korperteilnamen von vornherein auch wenig 
wrsch.” With due respect to Hofmann, I am forced to add my 
modest name to the eminent company referred to by reviving the 
rejected etymology, with some modification and, so far as I know, 
new evidence. 

The modification: Instead of *k”okl-, on phonological 
grounds we may equally well reconstruct *k”ekvl—in light of 
Oscan Πομπτιες : Latin Quinctius. Our form would thus be cog- 
nate with Sanskrit cakra—, Greek κύκλος, Old English hwéol, 
English wheel. On semantic grounds the form may be readily 
compared to Spanish rodilla ‘knee,’ and, as we shall see below, 
Latin axilla; the same base furnishes a very close parallel in 
Old Church Slavic kolo, Russian kolesé ‘ wheel,’ beside the de- 
rived form in Old Church Slavic koléno, Russian koléno ‘ knee,’ 
and Lithuanian further illustrates such extensions in kelgs, 
kelenas ‘ knee,’ and kaklas ‘ neck.’ 

The new evidence: Albanian sjétullé /sjétul(é) / ‘ armpit’ has 
never been satisfactorily explained (see C. Tagliavini, L’ Albanese 
dt Dalmazia [ Firenze 1937], p. 244). An attempt to weed out 
and explain the variant forms of this word that appear in various 
Albanian dialects was made by Gustav Meyer (Htymologisches 
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Worterbuch d. alb. Sprache [Strassburg, 1891], p. 403) on the 
basis of an elaborate criss-cross of Latin loans, but quite apart 
from a few details in Meyer’s assumptions that are unacceptable 
today, the basic form cited above, in particular the crucial sj—, 
never is really explained. We cannot on a dialect basis argue 
around the sj- initial since it is attested in several highly con- 
servative Albanian dialects of Southern Italy of my acquaintance 
(Castroregio /sjétul/ ‘ ascella,’? Vaccarizzo Albanese /nensjétul/, 
Barile /ndansitul/ ‘sottoascella’), and is therefore old (15th 
century) ; what is more, these dialects preserve inherited sk, Sh, 
δέ], Se- and would therefore have such sequences in the word in 
question if that was its form in their parent dialects. On the 
other hand, with at least some of Meyer’s assumptions, it is 
possible to derive all variants if we start with the 57 initial 
cluster as the base form. 

I therefore propose the reconstruction sjétullé < *k”ét(u)la 
< *kvekvl—. As was first shown by Pedersen (K. Z., XXXVI, 
pp. 277-340), and confirmed with more evidence by Jokl (Mé- 
langes Pedersen), Albanian s represents IE *k” before original 
front vowel (e.g. pesé ‘5’ < *pénk”e; sjell ‘turn, bring’ 
< *k¥éld). Stressed *e diphthongizes to give je (and, under 
conditions as yet incompletely classified, ja). 

For the assumed development *-k¥I- > -tull- we are fortunate 
in having a parallel. Meyer (op. cit., p. 469) compared vétullé 
‘eyebrow ’ to Old Church Slavic véko ‘ eyelid,’ and reconstructed 
*vetla < *vekla; this etymology was rejected by Tagliavini (La 
Stratificazione del lessico albanese [R. Universita di Padova, 
1943], p. 103), but, it seems to me, with proper trimming it can 
cogently be salvaged, especially in view of the mutual support 
offered by sjétullé. Because of the lack of diphthongization in 
the first syllable of vétullé we must instead reconstruct *vdt(u)ld, 
and in turn *wékvl-. This form, despite Meyer’s comment (loc. 
cit.), now precisely matches Lithuanian vdékas, vdka ‘ eyelid,’ 
Lettic vaks ‘ cover,’ and is in ablaut with Slavic véko; because of 
the consistent apparent “long vowel” it looks as if the base 
contained a laryngeal—hence *weXk’-, *woXk”-l-. For the 
semantic side it is worth recording that in Vaccarizzo and the five 
neighboring villages (Santa Sofia d’Epiro, San Demetrio Corone, 
Macchia, San Cosmo Albanese, San Giorgio Albenese) /vértul/, 
with unexplained intrusive /r/, means ‘ eyelid’; in some places 
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it means ‘eyebrow’ and ‘eyelid’ indifferently. And from 
Macchia I have recorded /vértulekéks/ ‘scalp’ (literally ‘ ve(r)tul 
of the head’), which suggests the ‘cover’ meaning may once 
have been wider in scope. That the intrusive /r/ is relatively 
recent in this form is suggested by the fact that the nineteenth 
century poet Girolamo de Rada, of Macchia, wrote vétul 
‘ sopraciglia.’ 

If on the other hand, following the suggestion of Barié cited 
by Tagliavini (loc. cit.), we wish to associate vétullé with Greek 
oy, we may reconstruct (departing now from Barié’s *oq¥-t-) 
*wot(u)la < << *Xo:k”-l—, and compare also Latin 
oculus for formation. For the initial, cf. Alb. ve ‘egg’ : Greek 
gov; Albanian vesh ‘ear’ : Dor. ds. In any event the same 
phonemic sequence and development is in question. 

In summary, we may safely assume for these forms a develop- 
ment *-k¥]- > -tull- (with Proto-Albanian accent preceding). 
It is however impossible to say whether this is to be regarded as 
a “ Lautgesetz,” or whether these two forms show dissimilation 
of the labial components (*k”—k”; *w—k”). 

Thus an Oscan-Umbrian (or other p-dialect) *popl- and Al- 


banian sjétullé agree exactly in form when reconstructed to 
*k’ek¥l-. For meaning, the ‘back of the knee’ and ‘armpit’ 
may readily be united under something on the order of *‘ hollow 
of a (major) joint.’ 


Since writing the above, I have seen Εἰ. W. Fay’s note (Ὁ. Q., 
VIII [1914], p. 53) wherein he reconstructs (in part) *k¥’ek~l-; 
although his methods and criteria belong to another day and 
although part of his comparisons and conclusions are irrelevant 
and unacceptable, I am pleased to find support in our inde- 


pendent agreement. 
Eric P. Hamp. 
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E. R. Dopps. The Greeks and the Irrational. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, University of California Press, 1951. Pp. ix + 327. 
$5.00. (Sather Classical Lectures, XXV.) 


Professor Dodds’ book preserves the character and the style of the 
lectures out of which it originated. Like them it addresses itself to 
circles wider than the professional classicists. And indeed not often 
is the educated reader presented with a book whose author moves 
with the same sureness of touch in the Greek world and in our own. 
Here a mine of unusual richness is opened up for the benefit of the 
various groups of social scientists, while new perspectives, new 
avenues of understanding and penetration are revealed to the student 
of literature. As for the classicist, he is given a wealth of new 
insights and led to a truer understanding of many aspects—some 
familiar, some not so familiar—of Greek civilization. In fact Dodds 
keeps us in constant suspense and under a constant challenge to 
revise our notions, while by means of his extremely learned and sub- 
stantial Notes he puts us in a position to check the new interpreta- 
tions against the evidence or to compare them with opinions of other 
scholars. 

Yet the very richness of the book which is the reader’s delight is 
the reviewer’s despair. If he passes over many topics that profit 
from the new approach, if he conveys no impression of the multitude 
of specific problems discussed, he must console himself with the 
thought that the book is sure to be widely read since it has already 
established its reputation as being at once one of the most enlighten- 
ing and one of the most enjoyable that have appeared in recent years. 
Even so it is with regret that I omit from my report the chapters— 
or rather Appendices—on Maenadism and on late ancient Theurgy 
which readers may already know from H.7.R. and J.R.S. Of 
Chapter III (“The Blessings of Madness”) which brings out the 
fundamental difference between “ mediumistic ᾽ madness in the ser- 
vice of Apollo and collective ecstasy sponsored by Dionysus I shall 
say next to nothing, and regarding the interpretation of Greek 
dreams in terms of Greek beliefs (to which Chapter IV introduces 
us) my only comment must be that I should accept it even if it were 
advanced without reference to “culture patterns’; for that a man’s 
dreams refer to what he knows and believes is hardly surprising 
(it would be worth knowing how far the dreams recorded in early 
Christian documents show modifications of the “ pattern”). In 
topic and procedure these two chapters differ slightly from the other 
six which treat irrational beliefs and movements—as well as rational- 
istic countermovements—in their historical setting and sequence. 
Their central ideas I shall now try to summarize. 

The first chapter is entitled “ Agamemnon’s Apology.” When 
Agamemnon justifies himself to Achilles for his “ unaccountably ” 
rash step by declaring “ Not I was responsible (αἴτιος) but Zeus, 
Moira and the Erinys . . . put wild ate in my understanding” he 
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makes clear that he was acting under the influence of external 
agencies. And as here ate is said to make man do surprising things 
so we have elsewhere the gods “taking away his understanding ” 
or find man all of a sudden getting an idea or having the sensation 
that μένος arises in his chest. What interests Dodds is not the 
particular god who may or may not be involved. The machinery of 
gods is secondary; basic is the awareness of some kind of power 
intervening in man’s course of action. Man does not recognize him- 
self any longer; something happens that neither he nor the poet 
can understand in human terms. The explanation for this peculiar 
type of experience may—with Nilsson—be found in the “ psycho- 
logical instability ” of Homeric man; yet it also seems relevant that 
in Homer the θυμός has an existence apart from man’s essential 
character. The latter is usually described in “ intellectual” terms 
(cf. phrases like ἥπια οἶδε, ἀθεμίστια οἶδε) ; the θυμός being somehow 
on its own—not integrated with man’s character—is the more open 
to attacks from outside. 

At the end of this chapter Dodds begins to operate with the dis- 
tinction which recent anthropologists have made between “shame 
cultures ” and “ guilt cultures.” Homerie society he assigns to the 
former class. “The strongest moral foree which Homeric man 
knows is respect for public opinion, aidos” (p. 18). Being anxious 
to conform, he fears nothing so much as loss of face. Post-homerie 
society (Chapter II) knows very different fears—those of a “ guilt- 
culture.” It fears divine φθόνος, or, if more enlightened, divine 
justice (yet this is the kind of justice which visits the sins of the 
ancestors upon the descendants) ; it is haunted by dread of pollu- 
tions and correspondingly concerned with καθάρσεις. ἄτη now comes 
to mean punishment and is clearly allied to the temptations which 
gods or demons place in man’s path to entangle him in guilt and 
error. Aeschylus’ world of demons, alastores, and Erinyes gives us 
a fair picture of the dreaded powers by which the men of this Age 
felt themselves surrounded. The reason for this astonishing preva- 
lence of guilt- and fear-motifs lies partly in the general insecurity 
of the time; yet besides this Dodds reckons with an increase of 
tension within the family. For this he discovers evidence in the 
myths of filial revolt, parental curses, incest—in poetry unconscious 
“ give-aways ” of this rebellious instinct are found right down to the 
classical period. 

It is against the background of this “ culture ” that Dodds in the 
next chapters understands some significant phenomena of the period. 
This age of tensions, haunted by the Keres of fear and insecurity 
needed an omniscient, authoritative counsellor. He was found in 
the person of the Delphic Apollo. Yet Dionysus, who provided 
people with the possibility of collective escape from oppressive cares 
and worries, met no less a need. Also doctrines of transmigration 
and reincarnation were readily accepted in the sense that the soul’s 
experiences in its present body were punishments for sins committed 
in earlier lives (Ch. V). Yet whence did the Greeks in the first place 
get the belief that the soul is a prisoner in the body, hampered by 
its needs yet capable of regaining its true powers when bodily 
activity suffers interruption in sleep or ceases altogether in death? 
This belief, we now learn, developed in Greece as a result of contacts 
with the shamanistie life-pattern in Scythia and possibly Thrace. 
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Following in the footsteps of Rohde and Meuli but going beyond 
them with the help of abundant anthropological material Dodds 
builds up an impressive case for his thesis. The Greeks knew of 
shamans like Abaris and Zamolxis; the voyage of Aristeas of Pro- 
connesus is a shaman story, and there are shamanistic elements in 
the tradition about men like Aristeas, Epimenides, and Hermotimus 
but also Pythagoras and Empedocles. Their record includes, in some 
form or other, the shaman’s habit of psychic excursions, his fasting 
(Epimenides), his healing and prophetic activities, even his power of 
appearing in different places (Aristeas). Pythagoras’ belief in 
transmigration seems to have developed from shamanistic antece- 
dents; yet the last and in some ways best—since best known—Greek 
representative of the shaman tradition is Empedocles. Not only the 
Empedocles legend but his own poems—both poems!—lead us to 
think of him as a man possessed of supra-human powers while alive 
and destined to be a god after his death; in fact the Purifications 
speak of the soul-demon in us as a guilt-harassed exile from a divine 
home and status. 

The three other Chapters (VI, VII, VIII) somehow coincide in 
their basic theme, i.e., the opposition and the interactions between 
rationalist and irrationalist attitudes. The changing relationship 
between these two forces is very dramatically presented. Greek 
enlightenment begins with Xenophanes, Hecataeus, and especially 
Heraclitus whose terse pronouncements strike at the roots of some 
deep-seated beliefs. But its great days came in Periclean Athens 
when minds were ready for a new cultural optimism and when men 
as diverse as Protagores and Socrates would agree that as soon as 
people would see the light—in Socrates’ language “ know the good ” 
—they would organize their life in a more rational and effective 
manner. Still neither of the two quite corresponds to our ideas of 
a rationalist: Socrates has his daimonion; Protagoras (at least in 
Plato, Prot., 327 ἘΠ) makes concessions to the πόλις ἄνδρα διδάσκει. 
Much less is Euripides an out and out rationalist. For if his plays 
reflect the enlightenment they also present the overwhelming power 
of human passions, the irrational aspects of physis and again— 
almost charta eadem—criticism of the physis doctrine, 1. 6., various 
forms of “the reaction against the enlightenment.” The manifesta- 
tions of this reaction occupy Dodds on the remaining pages of this 
chapter (VI). One is the notorious prosecution of intellectuals 
which sprang from a vague feeling that the new teachings en- 
dangered the religious and moral foundations of the city.1. And when 
these foundations did give way, the vacuum was filled not by ready 
acceptance of the rationalist doctrines which taught man to stand on 
his own feet, but by a relapse into more primitive beliefs. Witness 
the solemn introduction of Asclepius with his Holy Snake, the new 
interest in emotional foreign cults, the spreading fashion of de- 
fixionum tabellae. 

The rhythm of this chapter is paralleled by the last which takes 


1 As Dodds rightly says (p. 189), prosecutions of the kind may have 
occurred more often than we realize; we merely know the most flagrant 
cases, Note in this connection the argument in Arist., Rhet., 1397b 24 
which suggests that the execution of sophists was as frequent an occur- 
rence as that of στρατηγοί. 
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us into the Hellenistic period. Again we have first a triumph of 
rationalism which might seem final—at a time when science flour- 
ished, traditional religion became more and more routine, and phi- 
losophers felt strong enough to reason the passions out of existence. 
Yet after 200 B.C. rationalism enters upon its decline and long- 
drawn-out death struggle. Superficially this was brought about by 
the increase of the various “ antirationalistic” tendencies (with 
astrology in the van) of which Dodds gives us a brief but extremely 
incisive account. As for the deeper reason, Dodds after dismissing 
some current explanation offers his own psychological diagnosis: 
A “fear of freedom,” an increasing unwillingness to face the re- 
sponsibilities connected with life in an “open society ” is the state 
of mind which accounts for the change from self-reliance to ready- 
made techniques and revealed ways of salvation. 

Placed between these two chapters with their similar rhythm of 
movement and countermovement is the appraisal of one thinker, 
Plato (VII), who in Dodds’ scheme occupies a position of unique 
interest and importance. Having been brought up in an atmosphere 
of confident rationalism, yet having also witnessed some of its crises 
and débacles Plato transcends the limits and limitations of ration- 
alism in more than one way. First by grafting onto his Socratic 
inheritance the “ Puritanic ” soul-concept—and with it some shaman- 
istic features (reincarnation, recollection, the soul’s withdrawal in 
contemplation; yet to Dodds even the rigid discipline undergone by 
the guardians recalls the shaman’s askesis). Secondly by taking a 
“realistic” view of human motivations. To admit the passions as 
“parts” of soul is a departure from rationalism as well as from 
puritanism; yet also for pleasure and pain, those two god-given 
“springs” (δύο yap αὗται πηγαὶ μεθεῖνται φύσει ῥεῖν Leg. 636D) of 
our responses, does Plato find understanding words. Finally, in 
the Laws Plato tackles the problem of religion and its place in the 
state and comes forward with elaborate proposals of how to reform 
the beliefs of the citizens and how to stabilize and enforce them. 

Dodds’ book not only charts many poorly known shores of the 
Greek world; it also relates essential aspects of the Greek mind to 
what is new in our own thinking, i.e., to those recently discovered 
realms of human behavior which have enriched our knowledge of 
ourselves, in which we still move about uncertainly, and from which 
few so far—at least few competent pilots—have set out to explore 
the past. 

If in the past anthropological categories have often been applied 
to the Greeks in such way that the specifically Greek evaporated in 
the process, Dodds’ more cautious tactics may well open a promising 
new chapter in the cross-fertilization of the two subjects. It would 
hardly be fair—though it might be the safer course—if the reviewer 
were to keep away from concepts like “shame culture” and “ guilt 
culture.” They must, however briefly, now be considered. 

About “ shame-culture ” I have some reservations. Hector’s αἰδέο- 
μαι Τρῶας καὶ Tpwddas ἑλκεσιπέπλους May be a significant line but 
at Il., XXII, 105 the circumstances and specific motives for Hector’s 
aidés—his rash disregard of Polydamas’ good counsel and the eatas- 
trophical results—are such as would induce feelings of shame in any 
culture. Without stopping here to consider other Homeric passages 
(e.g. admonitions addressed to the αἰδώς of soldiers on the point of 
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flight) we might attack the question from the flank by remembering 
that in Hesiod, Op., 197 ff. Aidos and Nemesis are about to leave 
this world. If Hesiod here contrasts the morals of his own environ- 
ment with those prevailing in Homer the passage is valuable evidence 
for the greater importance which αἰδώς had in Homer. Yet the real 
issue is neither the importance of αἰδώς in Homer, nor the numerous 
Homeric situations where “shame” should play a role—by the 
standards of “shame culture ”—yet does not, but rather whether it 
makes sense to apply this anthropological term to the picture of a 
society which is largely the result of poetic refining and idealizing. 
For idealization has been at work (see Dodds himself, pp. 43 f.), 
whether we agree with Nilsson about a Mycenean basis of this society 
or prefer to connect it more closely with conditions in “ Homer’s” 
own days (this large question is far from settled). The possibility 
that Homer and the authors representative of “ guilt culture ” give us 
“ different selections from a common culture” is rejected rather than 
disproved by Dodds (p. 44). As for “ guilt culture ” at the time, the 
motherland story—or epos—of Meleagros which is incorporated in 
Iliad IX suggests that it was well along.” 

For indeed unlike “shame culture” which needs further scrutiny, 
“ouilt culture” strikes me as a valid and helpful concept. Our 
understanding of authors as diverse as Aeschylus, Sophocles, and 
Herodotus stands to gain if side by side with more rational and 
morally more satisfactory conceptions we pay attention to the ele- 
ment of haunting fear—fear of disaster, of infatuation, of divine 
φθόνος, divine vengeance, and of the unpredictable, ill-willed demon. 
Dodds inelines at times to look at the rational and enlightened 
tradition as though it were but a reflection of the other. Yet to the 
conviction that hybris wrecks man’s life we hardly do justice if we 
see in it only a moralized version of the f@dvos-motif (p. 31). As 
Hesiod, Solon, and Aeschylus formulate this conviction it is the 
message of minds that have risen above the primitive belief; in the 
well-known passage Aesch., Ag., 757, the message does not distil itself 
from the alternative view but meets it head-on. Contrary to Dodds 
(p. 30) I find no trace of the divine φθόνος in Solon, nor can I agree 
that in Herodotus this φθόνος is “the underlying pattern of all 
history” (p. 44, ef. p. 30). This statement makes his historical 
understanding more primitive than it is. Careful analysis has found 
much else in him (e. g., the κύκλος ἀνθρωπηίων πρηγμάτων, the hybris- 
motif, human προαίρεσις at crucial junctures), though in fairness to 
Dodds it may be said that in Herodotus’ most carefully balanced 
account of conflicting influences and motivations, the crown-council 


? The chapter on Homer includes some overstatements. Be it ever so 
true that the motif of divine intervention has its root in genuine experi- 
ence, it still does not follow that it was this motif which led the epic 
poets to differentiate their gods and goddesses (p. 14). ἄτη is (p. 5) 
defined as “ temporary clouding of the normal consciousness.” In most 
instances this will work. Yet the meaning “ objective disaster ” cannot 
be wholly ruled out; see e.g. Jl., XIX, 113 where Zeus first does a 
foolish thing and afterwards (ἔπειτα ἢ) πολλὸν ἀάσθη, also VIII, 237 
where ἄτη and dacas seem to refer to the catastrophe and rout of the 
Greek army, not to Agamemnon’s unwise action in the past. Some 
other passages remain a problem (Dodds’ explanation, p. 19, of I1., 
X, 391 is very strained). 
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scenes in Xerxes’ palace, the decisive role is given to a δολόματις 
ἀπάτα θεοῦ (VII, 12 ff.). 

As regards the shaman, Dodds’ arguments for his émddvea in 
Greece are strong. True, the anthropologists (as I learn from col- 
leagues at Cornell) allow him “ occult ” powers and dissociated states 
only in such “cultures” where these states are also otherwise 
familiar. This seems to create a difficulty for Dodds’ thesis that it 
was shamans or shaman-like figures who imported this pattern into 
Greece. By and by this may be straightened out; for, leaving 
everything else aside, Dodds seems to carry the day with his sha- 
manistie interpretation of Empedocles. And this, as has been said, 
is a test case. 

Dodds errs, however, when he rediscovers Empedocles’ soul- 
demon in Plato’s Timaeus (p. 213); for when Plato—only once 
(90A) !—speaks of our reason as δαίμων he is not thinking of the 
daemon as guilt-carrier but of his own daemon-mediator (Conv. 
202D) who establishes a connection between man and the divine. 
Nor is it quite true that by introducing this “ daemon ” Plato breaks 
up the unity of the personality (Dodds, ibid.). Reason is after all 
a part also of empirical man and Plato’s effort in the Timaeus is 
clearly directed toward integrating it in the life and functioning of 
our organism (see e.g., 43 Aff., 44 A ff., 70 A ff., 86 E ff., 88 A ff.). 

We have thus returned to the Plato chapter, a chapter at once 
brilliant and provocative, and nowhere more so than where it deals 
with the Laws and Plato’s religious legislation. Having committed 
himself to the opinion that “the framework of (Plato’s) thought 
never ceased to be rationalist ” (p. 208) Dodds quite logically draws 
the picture of a detached and clear- but cool-headed social planner 
who saw the need for reform and while discarding some elements of 
the religious tradition saved others in a kind of compromise, who 
“harnessed Delphi to the task of stabilizing the religious tradition ” 
and was prepared to “ pay a price” for this. As a historical state- 
ment of what Plato’s proposals come to much of this is surely 
correct; yet whether Plato’s own outlook and intentions can be 
summed up (in Burckhardt’s words, p. 212) as “rationalism for the 
few, magie for the many ” is another question. The tone, the ethos, 
the language of the Laws are not those of rationalistie confidence but 
of reverential wisdom. The divine—7ra θεῖα which include νοῦς and 
Wvy77—is seen as present in the citizens’ life and Plato’s exhortations 
and laws aim at strengthening it. God is the source of all value, 
the norm and measure (μέτρον) of all human action (see e.g. 
713 A ff., 715 E 7-718 C, 726-728 C). Are we to read such passages 
as completely unrelated to Plato’s own religious feeling? Or should 
we rather conclude that the most important religious realities, inte- 
grated in a life lived in orientation toward God, lie in the large area 
between the extremes of rationalism and magic? Dodds would dis- 
count such passages as mere ézwdai, incantations devised for the 
many (p. 212). I am not blind to the arguments in favor of this 
view: 5. there is Plato’s recommendation of the “noble lie” in the 
Renublic; there is the expectation that a confirmed “ rationalist ” 


3 A similar view seems to have been known in antiquity; cf. Min. Fel., 
19, 14 (Plato’s de deo... oratio... tota esset caelestis nisi persuasionis 
civilis nonnunquam admiaxtione sordesceret. 
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will not weaken—if indeed the application of this term to Plato 
raises no problems and if we ignore that in Plato’s own scheme 
ratio would correspond to διάνοια which is placed below vovs—vois 
goes deeper and has understanding for much that διάνοια cannot 
reach. How difficult it is to remain consistent in these matters may 
be seen from Dodds’ analysis of the ἐπῳδὸς μῦθος 903 B ff. which is 
meant to strengthen the belief in Providence. In this coherent and 
homogeneous text Dodds does not hesitate to distinguish between a 
“ demonstrable law of the cosmos ” (which however “ must be taught 
as an article of faith”), an element of “myth” or “ incantation,” 
and lastly Plato’s “own final belief” (p. 221). The problem in- 
volved is formulated in a footnote (p. 235) where it is said that 
Plato “believed in degrees of religious insight.” From this it is 
but one step to the assumption that Plato distinguished these levels, 
as the Stoics did—and as we do. A step in the opposite direction 
would be to recognize that Plato’s own religious wisdom and piety 
embraces all these levels and participates in all of them. 

Yet somehow all criticism directed against Dodds’ “ results” is 
unfair and misses the main achievement. For this is one of those 
rare books whose significance does not exhaust itself in its results 
and conclusions. It teaches us to read Greek literature with a new 
awareness of things hitherto neglected and quickens our sensitivity. 
Dodds’ interpretations have something peculiarly stirring; τὸ κέντρον 
ἐγκαταλείπει τοῖς ἀκροωμένοις. To none of the subjects here treated 
can our response be quite the same as heretofore. 


FRIEDRICH SOLMSEN. 
CoRNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Mario PiwonkKa. Lucilius und Kallimachos. Frankfurt 
am Main, 1949. Pp. 412. 


According to Fiske (Lucilius and Horace, p. 181) “ Lucilian satire 
[was| the product of a highly sophisticated Hellenistic environ- 
ment combined with the Italian penchant for frank, vigorous, dra- 
matic expression.” The nature of some of the Hellenistic material 
that probably influenced Lucilius has been made clearer in recent 
years by the discovery and interpretation of much of the writing of 
Callimachus, in particular, the Jambi; and in his book, Lucilius und 
Kallimachos, Mario Puelma Piwonka endeavors to interpret the 
Hellenistic and the Roman writers’ own concept of the meaning of 
their work and to make our knowledge of the relationship between 
them more precise. 

He begins with a discussion of what sermo meant to Lucilius in 
the field of vocabulary and diction. Significant principles were con- 
suetudo or communis usus and τὸ πρέπον. The last is, of course, a 
relative term, and Lucilius in availing himself of its hospitable lati- 
tude provoked the criticism of Horace’s more refined circle. Both 
writers felt, however, that appropriateness implied sincerity and a 
proper concept of the relation of form and content. In his own 
work Lucilius sought simplicity, perspicuitas, even mediocritas, and 
he tried to avoid the ineptum, ἄτεχνον. Propriety of behavior was 
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closely associated with propriety of speech in the sermo; each might 
be regarded as medium vitiorum et utrimque reductum, Aristotle’s 
μέση ἕξις. In line with this is the technique of portrayal. The 
βιωτικὴ μίμησις οἵ Lucilian and Horatian satire presents divergent 
types; laughing at the opposites the satirists might demonstrate the 
truth between. Such demonstration, to chide or to instruct, was 
part of their task. But it was friends who were to be helped, not 
the world at large. Non recito cuiquam nisi amicis, said Horace; 
Lucilius’ audience was pauci et sapientes. In the relaxed atmosphere 
of such a group there could be ludus iocusque—comments of auto- 
biographical quality, anecdotes of camp or journey, witty and in- 
structive χρεῖαι, constant causerie where precepts were offered with 
kindly irony. More serious instruction, pedantic, humorless, declama- 
tory, might be found in the writings of the Cynic-Stoie philosophers; 
but with these opponents of gracious living the satirists had no part. 

In the appraisal of Lucilius’ poetic theory his criticism of Accius 
and Ennius is interpreted in terms of Horace’s attitude to tumor 
tragicus, and thus Lucilius is ranged with those for whom the 
grander styles implied ampullari, desaevire, mugire. Such rhetorical 
resonance is the mark of the poeta insanus, who relies on inspiration 
rather than critical effort. This attitude, found in many of the late 
first century writers, is Hellenistic poetic theory, thoroughly Callima- 
chean (cf. ληκυθίζειν, μέγα ψοφεῖν, Bpovrav) and closely related to 
rhetorical theory of the plain style; here we have the Asianic wine- 
bibbers and the Atticist water-drinkers, the πόνος of Callimachus, 
Horace’s lima and labor. Surely this is a paradoxical situation for 
the writer of the conversational, spontaneous schedium, the poet who 
could dictate 200 verses in an hour, standing on one foot! True, he 
demanded studium, he attacked Ennius’ verses as cura carentes, and 
he satirized poor composition; and Horace admitted that he was not 
altogether crude and unacquainted with the value of Greek poetic 
theory. But Horace’s estimate was relative; Lucilius could not be 
accused of pigritia laboris, but had he lived in Horace’s time he 
would have pruned his work considerably. Piwonka is less re- 
strained: with all his defects Lucilius is a Callimachean. 

Less special pleading is needed to relate Lucilius’ theory with other 
Callimachean concepts—éAryooriyia, λεπτότης; ποικιλία. Lucilius dis- 
tinguished his poems from poesis, opus totum ... opus unum, 
presumably with perpetuum argumentum (Callimachus’ ἕν deoua 
διηνεκές). His is a lowlier Muse, the Musa pedestris; he is one of 
those who prefer what is tenue to the grandia, parva monumenta to 
annales Volusi. Not even for his patron Scipio would he write epic 
heroics; his inspiration, like Callimachus’, is ὀλίγη λιβάς, πῖδαξ ἱερή. 
To assume, however, that Musa pedestris may be equated with Μοῦσα 
λεπταλέα is a different matter; in fact, the whole problem of λεπτότης 
is skipped over too lightly; the close association of Quintilian’s 
tenuis diligentia, Atticist τὸ ἰσχνόν, Catullus’ poema tenue does not 
prove that λεπτόν corresponds fully to ἰσχνόν and does not entirely 
clarify λεπτότης. We may admit, perhaps, that λεπταὶ ῥήσιες, Cal- 
limachus’ description of Aratus’ work, suggests the wearing of one’s 
learning lightly, a kind of urbana dissimulatio suitable to a satirist. 
In any case, turning their backs on the grand styles Lucilius and 
Horace, like Callimachus, chose their own narrow path; but, unlike 
Callimachus, they did not absolutely deny the merits of the greater, 
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more traveled road; it was simply ἀπρεπές for them. Ennius, too, 
made his recusatio—but he rejected the narrow path and λεπτότης; 
he was Homerus redivivus, his audience was the people at large. 
This appeal to the wider audience is characteristic of his saturae; 
he offers general instruction and philosophical precept without any 
of the personal touch of Lucilius and Horace. Distinct, also, and 
closer to the Cynic-Stoic popular philosophical productions was the 
Menippean satire of Varro. From its start to imperial times sermo 
was accompanied by an altera satura. 

This consideration leads the author to somewhat confused comment 
on the word satura. Satura does suggest an extempore, unorganized 
quality (ἄτακτον, ἄκοσμον, schedium) without reference to content. 
But it is dangerous to compare the term with titles of collections 
such as Prata, Silvae, Stromata, Catalepton; the author does not 
prove his point that satura originally denoted a collection of poems; 
even so, lack of organization in a collection differs from lack of 
organization in a single work. 

In Callimachus’ Jambi we find that ἰαμβίξζειν seems to imply eriti- 
cism less vitriolic than that of Hipponax; it was accompanied by 
εἰρωνεία (ef. the diegesis of Iambus 5: ἐν ἤθει εὐνοίας) and thus 
similar to Lucilio-Horatian kindly instruction; the poems were, more- 
over, clearly addressed to a limited audience, the docti of Alexandrian 
literary circles. Whether 17 or 13 in number (see below, p. 199) 
they fall into three groups: poems of literary criticism, erotic iambi, 
and a miscellaneous group which Piwonka ealls epigrammatic- 
idyllic. All are treated in some detail and the commentary is of 
considerable interest, though some of the suggestions are erroneous, 
as subsequent papyrus publications have shown. 

The first group of Jambi (nos. 1, 2, 4, 13) shows Callimachus 
defending his position as a literary arbiter and urging his con- 
temporaries to be less contentious. He affirms the correctness of his 
concept of the iambic genre, attacks fellow writers in familiar terms 
(“ chattering parrots,” “howling dogs ”), and defends his own prac- 
tice of πολυείδεια OY ποικιλία. Notable is his use of the αἶνος and 
χρεία with personal application. Piwonka feels that affinity with 
Lucilius is to be seen in the erotic Zambi (nos. 3, 5, 9, 14). That they 
employ familiar themes later developed in Roman elegy is evident: 
we meet the wealthier suitor, the penniless poet, warnings of the 
jealous lover, the poet’s claim to be magister amoris. But Lucilius’ 
relationship is by no means so clear; the nature of his love poetry is 
hardly well enough known to draw parallels. Some Hellenistic 
parallels seem deceptive: if Collyra, title of Book 16, really resembles 
such titles as Nanno and Leontion we ean hardly look for personal 
emotion there. In any case we may well suspect the sincerity of 
personal emotion expressed by Callimachus; and it is extremely en- 
thusiastie simplification to think, as Piwonka does, that Callimachus 
juxtaposed his Aetia, with the Cydippe story, and the Zambi, with 
that work’s erotic poems, to point the contrast between his “ ob- 
jective ” and “subjective ” love poetry. 

Four of the remaining Jambi were apparently developments of the 
epigram form. Number 6 gives a detailed account of Phidias’ statue 
of Zeus and the route to Olympia for a curious friend (λίχνος ἐσσὶ 
yap καὶ TO μευ πυθέσθαι) ; this poem may be related to the tradition 
behind Roman satirists’ itinera, but we note that Callimachus was 
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concerned more with learning than social enjoyment. The seventh, 
narrated by the statue of Hermes Perpheraeus of Aenus, gives an 
account of the statue’s origin. Sepulchral epigram is found in the 
eleventh poem; this can hardly have resembled erotic mock epitaphs 
of Lucilius; it was aetiological, explaining a common proverb. The 
unique poem, number 12, honors the birthday of a friend’s child by 
relating it to the birthday of Hebe; strangely Piwonka, who looks 
for literary polemic wherever possible, misses a clever point in this 
poem; Callimachus the poet neatly compliments himself by pointing 
out that of all the gifts offered to Hebe the song of Apollo was 
judged best. It is hardly accidental that this poem preceded Cal- 
limachus’ defense of his poetry in Jambus 13. Only two really 
iambic poems remain. The eighth is an aetiological epinician. The 
tenth is another aition, but Piwonka actually sees in the Aphrodite 
Castnietis who was content with humble sacrifices of swine a warning 
to the eristic Alexandrian scholars to be more modest in their claims.* 

A discussion of the qualities implicit in Callimachus’ concept of 
iambic poetry follows the detailed analyses. Familiar features 
appear—lively narrative, dialogue, kindly admonition, ironic self- 
depreciation, βιωτικὴ μίμησις, Aristotle’s comedy attributes, τὸ γελοῖον 
and λέξις διαλεκτικήτ--8}} reminiscent of Roman satire. Most notice- 
able is the ποικιλία, πολυείδεια, varietas, which is compensated by 
unifying factors of meter or tone. The general relationship of 
Callimachus’ Iambi to other poetry is shown in the epilogue to the 
Aetia, which immediately precedes the Jambi and serves as transition. 
The Muse descends from the Helicon heights of elegy to the ter- 
restrial level; in the Iambi we have Μοῦσα πεζή, Musa pedestris. 

Persuasive distinctions are drawn between Callimachus and other 
iambists. A most significant rival is Herondas. Whether or not the 
author is correct in accepting the theory that Herondas’ eighth Mime 
was provoked and was answered by the first and thirteenth Iambi, 
it is clear that Callimachus carefully distinguished his own work 
from that of the coarser, more virulent group. The Cynic-Stoie 
iambists, Phoenix, Cercidas, writers of diatribe, were also distinct; 
for Callimachus, ποιητὴς ἅμα καὶ κριτικός, an important aspect of his 
writing was its serious aesthetic purpose; his rivals were ἀπαίδευτοι; 
they wrote ἀμαθῶς; on the other hand, if Callimachus’ work was 
ἐντελές, τετράγωνον, as Iambus 13 suggests, it was presumably the 
result of learned effort, πόνος, labor. So Alexandria, like second 
century Rome, produced two forms of satura. 

Some questionable interpretations of Callimachus’ work seem due 
to Piwonka’s acceptance of the theory that the Zambi comprised 17 
poems. This view is essentially based on the fact that in the Diegeseis 
papyrus the title Ἴαμβοι is followed by digests of 17 poems; the 
first 13 are definitely iambic and form a closed, coherent group; the 
last four are not iambic and are generally assumed to correspond 
to the MéAn mentioned by Suidas. Adequate arguments in favor of 
the 13-group theory have been advanced elsewhere, but Piwonka’s 
enthusiastic forcing of “ evidence” justifies further comment here. 
The group is certainly a demonstration of ποικιλία; but Piwonka 
seems to admit unlimited variety without the discipline of some 


1It is likely that Piwonka was misled by the erroneous attribution of 
frag. 77 Schneider to this poem. See below, p. 201. 
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constant factor to create unity. His “iambic tone” or quality is 
hospitable enough to include almost anything and can hardly be 
regarded as unifying. Here the unifying factor was iambic meter of 
varied sorts. But, in view of the vituperative character of most 
iambie verse, Callimachus began with a disclaimer: his Hipponax 
has none of the virulence evoked by Bupalus. And along with 
literary polemics come a mischievous perversion of moralists’ themes, 
a propempticon, aetiological narratives, an epinician, a birthday 
greeting. The group is closed by Jambus 13, a defense of Callima- 
chus’ literary practice. The compositions which follow consist of: 
(i) a carpe diem poem, based on the story of the Lemnian women, 
written in phalaeceans—a lyric theme in lyric form; (11) a παροίνιον 
addressed to the Dioscuri and Helen, in Euripideans—lyric theme, 
asynartetic rhythm; (iii) a lament for Arsinoe in anapaestie Arche- 
buleans; (iv) the story of Branchus, an aition, in choriambic pen- 
tameters. This is a strange group of iambic poems! Piwonka must 
have had difficulty persuading himself: some of the poems can hardly 
be ealled iambic at all, he admits; in numbers 14 and 16 the resem- 
blance to lyric is “ purely external”; and number 13 is constantly 
described as a Programmgedicht, once, in fact, as a Schlussiambus. 
We can best regard these poems as experiments in lyric form. 

The final pages of the book are devoted to an effort to make the 
links between Callimachus and Lucilius more binding. The choli- 
ambic prelude to Persius’ satires, his rejection of the higher Muse, 
serves as a starting point; Piwonka feels that it must have some 
precedent and he considers it inconceivable that there should be 
direct Callimachean influence; the predecessor must be Lucilius. But 
the Persius poem is full of Callimachean motifs derived both from 
the Aetia and the Jambi, and Pliny (Ep., IV, 3, 3) shows that Cal- 
limachus’ Jambi were read in imperial times and available to Persius. 
The assumption that Lucilius wrote a choliambiec literary apologia 
seems to lack foundation. The second point is the organization of 
Lucilius’ works as published. Piwonka describes Lucilius’ publica- 
tion as: hexameter poems (Bks. I-X XI), variegated poems (XXII), 
hexameters (XXIII-XXV), variegated (XXVI-XXIX), hexameters 
(XXX). This, he feels, resembles Callimachus’ Iambi: stichie (poems 
1-4), epodic (5-9), stichie (10-13), epodie (14-15), stichic (16-17). 
But the parallelism is false. Book XXII of Lucilius is variegated 
only in content, Books XXVI-XXIX vary in meter; and in the 
Iambi, apart from the fact that poems 8 and 9 are now known not 
to be epodiec and that 14 and 15 are probably not to be regarded so, 
poems 14-17 are in all probability not Iambi. In fact, we might 
better relate the organization of Lucilius’ satires to the “ Collected 
Edition of Callimachus’ Works” as revealed in the Diegeseis and 
other papyri: for Callimachus, a large elegiac work (Aetia), a 
variegated group (Jambi and lyrics), hexameter poems (Hecale, 
Hymns) ; for Lucilius, hexameter and elegiac poems (Bks. I-XXV), 
a variegated group (XX VI-XXIX), hexameters (XXX). The whole 
works of Lucilius can hardly be considered a μονόβιβλον. 

Considerable research is displayed in Piwonka’s book, but at times 
the learning seems oppressive. This is especially true in the chapters 
devoted to Lucilius, which are so filled with documentation of the 
Peripatetic-Academic-Atticist tendencies of the sermo that Lucilius 
seems more philosopher than poet. Yet the general thesis is well 
worthy of favorable consideration. I should be glad to see a proven 
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demonstration of the influence of Callimachus, the Hellenistic arbiter 
litterarum; but one’s beliefs need stronger foundation than some of 
the arguments offered here. The truth must lie somewhere between 
the reasonably restrained attitude of Fiske and the enthusiasm of 
Piwonka. And we need not feel that the Romans will be robbed of 
their claim satura tota nostra est because they honored tradition. 
A few corrections should be noted. P. 220: frag. 98¢ Schneider 
does not belong to Iambus 1. Pp. 244-5, 303: frag. 77 Schn. belongs 
to Iambus 8, not to 10. P. 264: frag. 191 Schn. does not belong to 
Iambus 9; the poem is not epodic. Pp. 293, n. 1 and 335: Iambi 
8 and 9 are not epodic and there is no evidence that the phalaecean 
“Tambus 14” was epodie (pp. 253 and 335). Pp. 210, 333, 348: 
σ-υ- τ ἀλλ᾽ αἶνον θέλοντ᾽ αἰνεῖν is metrically impossible; so, too, 
p. 234: ὥστ᾽ οὐκ αἰκῶς κτλ. Dubious, if not incorrect Greek is offered 
on p. 234, line 4; p. 250, line 13; and 352, lines 4f. Only one 
misprint is troublesome: on p. 300, line 21, read ia. 16 for ia. 17. 


CHRISTOPHER M. Dawson. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 


Platon, Oeuvres Complétes XI: Les Lois. 1 partie: Livres I-II; 
pp. cexi-+ 70 (double). 2° partie: Livres III-VI; pp. 1-9 + 
10-154 (double). Texte établi et traduit par EpovarD DES 
Puaces, 8. J. Introduction de Auguste Drés et Louis GERNET. 
Paris, Les Belles Lettres, 1951. (Collection des Universités de 
France publiée sous le patronage de L’ Association Guillaume 
Budé.) 


This is an admirable addition to the Budé series of classical texts 
with French translation confronting. The introductory essay on the 
design and general purpose of the Laws by Diés (pp. v-xcili) is a 
summary with philosophic exposition of Plato’s statements and an 
interpretation of them in relation to one another and to other works 
of Plato. Except for side-glances at such modern developments as 
jazz, emphasis is placed on Plato the consistent, creative thinker. 
Diés remarks that if the idea of the good is not God in Plato, that is 
because it is more than God, being summit and source of all that is 
divine. This is to overrate the intellectual side of Plato. Plato was 
indeed a great thinker, but at heart even more a moralist and re- 
former, dogged in his aims rather than dogmatic in his views. He 
often writes to persuade rather than to enlighten. Diés in com- 
menting on the theodicy of Book X notes that Plato was born both 
legislator nd philosopher and was inseparably both to the end. As 
such he rebelled against the doctrine of moral and social relativity as 
he did against the doctrine of intellectual relativity. But it might 
have been pointed out that in the early dialogues no absolute is dis- 
closed, while in the Laws Plato speaks as one who knows. 

His planetary gods involve a new dualism, a distinction not be- 
tween thought and sense, but between two sensible realms—a heaven 
where God’s will is done and an earth where it is not. In other words 
he found his god revealed in a sensible realm where his power is that 
of the laws of motion. In the name of intelligence Plato confined 
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science to astronomy and reduced the divine to a formula. This is 
not the inspired Plato whose spiritual energy gave a new dimension 
to life but a tired Plato enamored of uniformity, equally rigid in art, 
morals, and science. Distance lent enchantment to his view of the 
heavens, which seemed to justify his disregard of the particular and 
his system of theocracy. 

Gernet’s essay on the Laws and positive law (pp. xciv-cevi) is 
more critical and provides a valuable summary of previous work on 
the subject as well as a statement of Plato’s importance to the history 
of law and jurisprudence. Plato is given a high place among legal 
thinkers. Indeed his only Greek rival is Theophrastus, whose work 
is largely lost to us. Note that Plato as a political thinker proposed 
radical reforms that were often lost sight of when he discussed posi- 
tive laws. His laws follow actual developments at Athens and en- 
vision conditions as they existed there, with some influence from other 
states. Hence his importance to the history of law, I suppose. This 
essay in a field unfamiliar to most scholars is particularly welcome. 

The critic almost always asks for more. I should have liked to 
see some discussion of the date of Plato’s Laws and its relevance to 
Sicilian affairs. In a note (p. xxvii) Diés assumes that Plato was 
writing Book III twenty years before the Persian defeat at Arbela 
(331 B. C.), and Des Places accepts (note on 638 B) the capture of 
the citadel of Locri by Dionysius the Younger after 356 (in 352?) 
as a terminus post quem for the writing of Book I, in which Plato 
states that the Syracusans enslaved the Locrians. Logically it is only 
the first enslavement of Locri that can serve as ¢. p. g. Since Dio- 
nysius the Elder had stormed Locri (Justin, XX, 5, 1) and exercised 
tyranny there (Plutarch, Tim., 6) while he ruled in Syracuse, the 
reference is almost certainly to his time. When the younger tyrant 
seized the citadel, he was himself actually at war with Syracuse. 
There is clear indication that Plato’s work on the latter half of the 
Laws was news before 353 B. C., in the references found in Isocrates, 
Antidosis, 79-83, and Plato, Epistle VII, 344 C. Internal and external 
evidence (Epistle III, 316 A) indicates that Plato composed the intro- 
duction (Books I-IV) of the Laws originally with Dionysius in mind 
between 367 and 361. The evidence of hiatus and clausulae tends to 
confirm this date. See my article in T. A. P. A., LX (1929), pp. 5-24. 

The text as treated here fulfils a prophecy that I made some 
twenty years ago (T.A.P.A., LXI [1930], p. 33): “When O is 
properly collated, there will be no occasion to cite such a late manu- 
script as L.” The present text depends on AO with help from cor- 
rections in K (Mare. gr. 188, saec. 14) and occasionally from P and 
from citations in twelve late writers. For the first time we have 
an accurate statement of the earliest extant authority for nearly all 
readings. In Burnet’s edition most readings now found as correc- 
tions in O or K are attributed to L, ser. recc., Aldina, vulg., or 
Stephanus. We have also for the first time an accurate statement 
of the indirect tradition with variant readings and a clear indication 
where citations begin and end. Des Places has examined all manu- 
scripts of the Laws, has made a special study of the indirect tradition, 
and has achieved great accuracy in detail. He accepts the main 
conclusions that I presented in VP (The Vatican Plato and its Rela- 
tions [A. P. A. Mon. 4, 1934]). 

In spite of this great purgation of the apparatus we do not get a 
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greatly changed text. There is still a tendency to follow A, even in 
the part where O was not copied from A, that is, nearly to the end 
of Book V (746B8). Furthermore, Burnet and Bury, using com- 
mon sense, included numerous good readings for which only late or 
uncertain authority could be cited. England’s interpretation is fre- 
quently followed by Des Places. Both England and Bury, who based 
his text on the old Zurich edition (1839), were bolder in emending. 
Bury’s Loeb edition (1926) did not involve new study of manuscripts. 

Des Places is sometimes able to correct Burnet’s account of AO, 
for instance at 661 C 8, where Bury conjectured ὑμῶν for ἡμῶν and 
is now supported by AO Eus. At 667K 2 1 reported μόνον as the 
reading of O. Schanz had reported it for A, and now it appears in 
the text. Among other corrected mistakes of Burnet are the omis- 
sion of ὅτι before μάλιστα at 643 D 2 and the mistaken rough breath- 
ing of ἄσμενοι at 67805. Des Places reads rightly everywhere 
κατοίκησις, not κατοίκισις, aS Burnet did, usually against the manu- 
scripts. 

Though new use is made of O and though I find that Des Places 
has sometimes noted erasures that I failed to see, yet information 
about O is scantier than in my VP or even at times than in Stall- 
baum. He does not note at 752B10 for instance the correction 
δέξωνται in O. Of course it is a mistake, but such obviously wrong 
readings are constantly reported from A. So at 666 E 6 the original 
error of AO, ψύχων for ψήχων, is reported for A, but not for O. 
This would not matter, except that O has been less studied than A 
and erased readings in O may give us new and better evidence. The 
digest of new readings in my VP was prepared hastily and there are 
some mistakes in the references. Des Places says that he has cor- 
rected my citations “ rarement.” My offer in 1933 to let my collation 
be used for this edition was declined by Paul Mazon. Here is some- 
thing still unpublished. At 682 Εἰ we find in this book a much better 
translation: “ces événements . . . sont votre légende 4 vous, 
Lacédémoniens, et votre histoire.” For this interpretation O’s origi- 
nal reading, apparently μυθολογεῖτ᾽ ἔτι τε καὶ διαπεραίνετε, 1S More 
emphatic than the corrected reading, which omits ἔτι. Just before 
this, Apelt’s translation, “ein Dorer,” is better than the usual 
“ Dorieus.” 

There are some small points that are intentionally disregarded in 
this edition. Schanz followed A in reading -e and -¢ in the second 
singular middle and passive. O agrees, but Burnet and Des Places 
have everywhere -y and -7, the reading generally of AO after cor- 
rection. So Schanz reproduced the reading of A where words com- 
pounded with συν-, ete., have xi for sigma. Usually O is in agree- 
ment with A, but not always. The old editions, and so Bury, repro- 
duce the spelling of O. Now that the authority of O is recognized, 
the best method would be to print xi when it occurs either in A or in 
O. A seribe might easily write sigma by mistake, but hardly zi. 
To eliminate xi altogether, as Burnet and Des Places do, is to spoil 
Plato’s intended effect. No editor would so trim Thucydides. Plato 
used frigid and archaic language purposely in a vain attempt to 
produce enchantment by incantation. When he says τὰ ξυσσίτια, as 
he does always, at least in Book I, he avoids an iambus. By keeping 
sigma after ἑκάστοτε he avoids a double iambus. Why we find xi 
after -w but sigma after -wy I do not know. Students of metrical 
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prose should be warned that no edition of Plato is quite trustworthy 
for their purpose. Schanz neglected O, and others either neglected 
A or misrepresent Plato completely. 

Similarly important to students of style is nu-movable. Medieval 
editors were prone to delete this where it did not prevent hiatus. 
It is usually, I believe, absent at the end of a sentence in O, even 
where A has it. Clearly the proper method is to include the nu 
wherever it appears in either A or O, since scribes were not likely to 
add it, and Plato often needs it to add weight to his rhythm. The 
matter of elision is not so simple. Editors were likely to insert 
elided vowels above the line to explain the text. Such letters might 
easily be copied in the text by mistake. Where A and O differ, I 
should keep any elision or crasis that appears in either, if there is 
no nu-movable in the other. But careful study of rhythm might 
justify exceptions to this rule. Where Des Places has reintroduced 
τέθεικα and other late spellings, such as Schanz emended, the meter 
is not affected, but surely Plato would be archaic if anything. Plu- 
perfects without augment, likewise reintroduced, are archaic and also 
eliminate short syllables. Plato took such things seriously, for he 
proposed to substitute readings from his Laws for the works of 
Homer and the dramatists as public entertainment and instruction. 
We may not like Plato the enchanter as well as Plato the thinker, 
but it is better to know the man himself in his style than to worship 
an idol in his place. 

The matter of breathings has been considerably clarified by the 
articles of Powell in C. Q., XX VII (1933), p. 208, and XXVIII, p. 
159. It is time to reinstate the old rule and print αὐτοῦ at 647 C9 
and 695 A 8, and αὐτῆς at 691 D2 with the manuscripts, as well as 
ἡμῶν τὰ σώματα With K? at 636 A 8. Here the pronoun is unemphatie 
and in the predicate position. At 735 C6 Des Places has αὐτῷ with 
the manuscripts against Burnet. At 729C3 he introduces ἑαυτῶν 
from Stobaeus. He does not note the mistaken αὐτῶν AO at 782 B1 
nor correctly report the αὐτοὶ αὑτοὺς of A at 659 C1, as cited by 
Schanz. Burnet’s statement is wrong, and England’s comment at- 
tributing the error to Schanz is unlucky. Des Places is wrong about 
A but right about O’s ἑαυτοὺς. I took the trouble to look this up in 
the published facsimile of A because I could not believe that a Greek 
stylist would use two forms of αὐτός in juxtaposition with reference 
to different antecedents. Can anyone cite a parallel? It makes 
perfectly good sense to say that audiences educate themselves when 
poets follow their bidding. Burnet’s interpretation made good sense 
in English too, but rather incredible Greek. The reading of A, 
however, merely shows how some early editor inserting breathings 
took the passage. All editors emend the ἑαυτῇ of AO at 701 Α 4. 
Here the added epsilon must come from a mistaken editor rather than 
from a scribe. Plato may have written it in other cases for metrical 
reasons, but we can never be certain in any particular case what 
he wrote. I do not suppose that he wrote breathings at all. 

There are some mistaken citations in this edition as in others. At 
728 K 3 the reading of AO is ἅμα re not τε. At 763 E3 αὐτοῖς is 
due to the corrector of O; A and O agree. The note on 764 A4 τῷ 
(notatum punctis in O) belongs to the repetition of the word two 
lines below. I verified this by consulting the facsimile of O that is 
to be found in Widener Library at Harvard University. Erasures, it 
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should be noted, could not be verified, since they do not usually 
appear in photographs. There are other trivial errors and one bad 
misprint ἐνεργεστέρου at 645 C1 (read -apy-). 

The lines are not always numbered in Des Places’ text exactly as 
in Burnet’s and references have not always been adjusted. This is 
misleading at 784 E 4, where the Patriarch’s book, cited in the margin 
of O, had an emendation ἄρτι for the second ἔτι. Burnet wrongly 
refers it to the first, which occurs in his text at E3. In Des Places 
both cases fall in one line. I corrected Burnet in VP, and the full 
citation, which is unambiguous, is given in Greene’s edition of the 
scholia (A. P. A. Mon. 8, 1938). This work cites all marginalia of O, 
but not the interlinear brief notes. These are now adequately repre- 
sented in Des Places. He also at least once resolves a compendium 
(676 B) that Greene had left as a problem. 

I have noted some emendations by the translator: τυραννούσῃ at 
710 Al; πρώτους for πρὸς τοὺς at 751D1; and ὅτιπερ for οἷπερ at 
781 D1. The third seems clearly right; the first is harmless; the 
second does not produce clarity. I should keep πρὸς τὸ of the Aldine 
and read εὖ <re> πεπαιδευμένους with repetition of the infinitive under- 
stood. The editor is equally cautious about admitting the emenda- 
tions of others to his text. He translates my proposed division of 
words rou νυνδὴ at 718 D 2 “ tout ἃ V’heure ” and the line that I added 
from Epin. 987 A at 657 A 7, but without altering the text to cor- 
respond. It is true that emendation of unsatisfactory Greek tends 
to become an exercise in composition, but there is a hard core of 
emendations that produce conviction. My proposal ἀναδιδούσης at 
747 E1 was termed “certainly correct” by Bury, and some of his 
seem almost certain to me. How ean there be doubt of my ἐθέλοντα 
δὲ ὄν at 730E5 (omitting ἐᾶν with P) and IAEQ- for NEQ- at 
671 B10? I note in passing the need of correcting πᾶν ἀγαπητόν at 
718 Ὁ 6 to παναγάπητον with short first syllable. The word is not 
in our dictionaries, but it is regularly formed and removes the slight 
difficulty that made Badham propose πάνυ ἀγαπητόν. At 740D8 
emendation is avoided by adopting from AO the colon after εἰσίν. 
Burnet accepted Winckelmann’s addition of at after ἀπαντῶσαι, which 
produces a most improbable hiatus. The connecting relative is really 
needed, but must have been lost after εἰσίν. Loss of AI after N is 
plausible. Burges is not often helpful in his Bohn edition, but, as 
Bury notes, he anticipated Burnet’s λήθῃ at 666B7 and should get 
the credit. 

This edition goes too far in entirely disregarding the evidence of 
the Armenian translation. For instance at 708 D 7, the Armenian im- 
plies τελεωτάτων, which was adopted by Bury, Schanz, and England 
from Badham’s conjecture. There are other cases where it should be 
cited. More of the corrections of K night well have been included 
in the text. At 757E5 Bury has αὐτοῖς, giving credit to Richards. 
Though this reading is now reported as a correction in K, Des Places 
follows AO. But decision in such cases is a matter of feeling, and 
disagreement is inevitable. 

It is better to explain than to emend. Plato’s reminiscences of 
Homer and other poets or writers of prose need more attention. We 
might have had notes on the reminiscence of Pindar, Nem. 7, 48 (73) 
εὐώνυμον és δίκην in 754 E and on the phrase from Aleman (fr. 107) 
in 705 A. I believe that we should keep the reading of AO at 
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636 B 4, taking παλαιὸν νόμον as a paraphrase of θέμις, which refers 
to the sexual act in marriage at Iliad, IX, 276. At 732 C fortune is 
thought of as personal and as symbolized by the waxing and waning 
moon; compare Sophocles, Ο. 7., 1082f. The idea that one man’s 
fortune may be obscured by another’s is also present; compare Plu- 
tarch, Ant., 33,2. Thus we might translate: “as the individual’s 
fortune waxes with success, or as others’ fortunes wax against certain 
enterprises of his when he faces, as it were, towering cliffs ahead.” 
Precisely so the fortune of Philistus had waxed as Plato’s waned. 
At 739 A 5,6 translators have distorted the sense by taking νομοθέτῃ 
with σύνηθες instead of προσδέξαιτο. Plato had Homeric precedent 
for this dative of interest. Compare the English: “ He wouldn’t do 
it for me,’ meaning “at my bidding.” The Greeks were perfectly 
familiar with lawgivers who were not tyrants. Translate: “ People 
will perhaps not accept this measure, unusual as it is, for any law- 
giver but a tyrant.” 

It is not for me to criticize the translation except to say that it is 
clear, accurate, and readable in general. I have mentioned one case 
of improved interpretation. False interpretations, apart from pas- 
sages where the text may be corrupt, are not easy to find. The ζῷα 
of 669 A 6 are “ Kunstwerk ” (Apelt), not “ étres vivants” or “ ani- 
mals” (Bury, Taylor). At 670B5 ῥυθμοῦ depends on ὀρθότητα: 
“How is anyone to judge propriety in the case of tunes, that is, 
what belongs to the Dorian mode or not, and in the case of a dance 
movement that the poet has joined to his tune, that is, whether it is 
properly so joined or not?” Apelt differs here, Bury rejects the 
text, and Taylor agrees with me in part. At 684A6 ταῦτα ἐμπε- 
δούντων τῶν ἀρχόντων is not “sous la guarantie des magistrats,” but 
“so long as the rulers respected their pact.” 

The printer has not succeeded always in keeping letters or points 
in place at the end of a line, and in my copy there are places where 
the text on the reverse side of the page seems to show through. 
Misprints are rare. The minute nature of my criticism is evidence of 
the excellence of this edition. It is a credit to all whose work has 


gone into it. 
L. A. Post. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


ArtHur Εἰ. Gorpon. Quintus Veranius consul A.D. 49. A study 
based upon his recently identified sepulchral inscription. Berke- 
ley and Los Angeles, University of California Press, 1952. 
Pp. viii + 231-352; plates 7-13. (University of California Pub- 
lications in Classical Archaeology, II, No. 5.) 


In 1948 Professor and Mrs. Arthur E. Gordon discovered an 
unpublished inscription in the Museo Nazionale at Rome. Though 
the name was missing, they successfully identified the document as 
the sepulchral inscription of Q. Veranius cos. A.D. 49, and now 
Professor Gordon himself has published a fascicle entitled “ Quintus 
Veranius consul A.D. 49.” The publication of the inscription 
occupies 44 pages, while appendices, indexes, and illustrations ac- 
count for the rest. 


10 
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Gordon has collected a great amount of comparative material, 
has been very careful with measurements and spatial considerations, 
has published a photograph of the stone, a photograph of an excel- 
lent squeeze, and even a drawing, but all this valuable work for his 
reader’s benefit cannot change the fact that the inscription is difficult 
and will necessarily be a source of disagreement. The reviewer for 
his part cannot pretend to agree with his esteemed colleague’s con- 
ception of the document, which reads somewhat as follows: 


1 
provinciae Lyciae et Pamphyliae] quinq[ue]nnio pr[aJefui[t], 


{Germanici redegit atque castellum Cilicum Tr]acheotarum expugnatum delevit; 
[mandatu et litteris senatus populique Romani et Ti] Claudii Caesaris Augusti 


Germanici 

[--- in civitate Cibyra restit]utionem moenium remissam et interceptam 

[---—complevit -—-—]b[-] pacavit Propter quae, auctore 

(Ti. Claudio Caesare Augusto Germanico] consul designatus, in consulatu nomi- 
natione 

im Jni augur creatus, in numerum patriciorum adlectus 
est; 

{iudicio Ti. Claudii Caesaris Aug. Germ]Janici aedium sacrarum et operum 


locorumque 

[publicorum curam ei dedit equester o]rdo et populus Romanus consentiente 
senatu ” Ludis 

[maximis praefectus est, ut ipse praemium pJetierit, ab Augusto principe, cuius 
liberalitatis erat minister; 

[praepositus est primo cantu belllici provinciae Britanniae vv» In qua 
decessit. 

[ Verania filia Q. Ver]ani vixit annis VI et mensibus X. 


The chief differences between this and Gordon’s text on pp. 270-1 
are these: I have followed the stonecutter in dividing the father’s 
inscription of lines 1-12 into four paragraphs, perhaps changing 
thereby the interpretation of quae in line 6; I have selected from 
Gordon’s bewildering harvest of alternate and “ tentative” restora- 
tions the, in my opinion, less arbitrary items; I have decided in favor 
of restit|utionem in line 5 because of 1. 6. R., IV, 902; I have in 
lines 9-10 rehabilitated an attractive restoration which Gordon con- 
sidered but rejected; and I have ventured to insert some restorations 
of my own in lines 8, 11, and 12. 

In the part preserved one paragraph lists the achievements on 
which the glory of Veranius rested. A second paragraph lists the 
honors which gave him further prestige. Three words announcing 
his death in Britain stand alone in a last paragraph to make 4 
rather effective conclusion. The cursus honorum of course provides 
the material for the memorial, but the composer has developed the 
material in a way to avoid the bareness of an enumeration of titles 
and to increase the honor of the deceased. Thus in paragraph 2 
he does not say that Veranius became consul but that he was selected 
for the consulship by the emperor, and by so doing, the composer 
brings out the unusual and more honorable feature of it. Gordon’s 
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nine prefatory lines of total restoration which ignore the difference 
between this type of document and a straight cursus honorwm, seem 
to start from a false concept. In line 12, moreover, Gordon restored 
[legatus Neronis Caesaris German|ici. This is surely mistaken be- 
cause the title would be legatus Augusti pro praetore and because the 
composer is trying to avoid a bare statement of title. Since Eric 
Birley’s paper, “ Britain Under Nero: the Significance of Q. Vera- 
nius,” Durham University Journal, June, 1952, pp. 88-92 (= Roman 
Britain and the Roman Army: Collected Papers | Kendal, 1953], pp 
1-9), we know what was unusual in the appointment of Veranius 
to the governorship of Britain. It was not his title of legate or his 
selection by the emperor; every governor could claim these distine- 
tions. It was the fact that when the government decided on large- 
seale military operations and needed a really able general, it then 
placed Veranius in command. This is what the restoration should 
suggest without betraying that the decision responsible for the war 
was a Roman decision. 

Gordon, however, carries the beginning of the clause back to ludis 
in line 10, so that instead of two clauses for two honors, to wit 
(1) the substitution for Nero in the presidency of the Games so that 
the emperor entered a contest (petierit: a perfect subjunctive after 
a secondary tense suggests a result clause), and (2) the appointment 
to command the army of Britain as soon as Rome decided to fight a 
war there, Gordon (p. 265) interprets the passage as meaning, 
“While in charge of (or presiding at) the Great Games, he was ap- 
pointed, though he did not request it (petierit), to the governorship 
of Britain.” To render this interpretation Gordon restores and pune- 
tuates as follows: ludis [maximis praefectus (or praesidens) factus 
est, cum non p|etierit, ab Augusto principe, cuius liberalitatis erat 
minister, [legatus Neronis Caesaris German |lici provinciae Britan- 
niae, in qua decessit. Even if the title were right, I could not accept 
the phrase factus est legatus. In Gordon’s reconstruction, moreover, 
the position of the phrase cuius liberalitatis erat minister makes it a 
very ambiguous comment indeed. 

It is, however, the treatment of lines 9-10 that seems the most 
unsatisfactory, because after arriving, through “ considerations of 
space and a study of the curatorship mentioned,” at the restoration 
which I have rehabilitated and after citing the Lex de imperio 
Vespasiani, “utique quos magistratum potestatem imperium cura- 
tionemve cuius rei petentes senatui populoque Romano commenda- 
verit quibusque suffragationem suam dederit promiserit, eorum 
comiti(i)s quibusque (from quisque) extra ordinem ratio habeatur,” 
and after citing references to joint action by senate, equites, and 
populus, he repudiates this restoration supported by parallels and 
by its own chiastic balance in order to restore a title that never did or 
could exist, “ curator of the emperor,” and a clause which fails to say 
what it is supposed to: [curatori Ti. Claudii Caesaris Aug. Germ |a- 
nici aedium sacrarum et operum locorumque [publicorum statuam 
posuit equester o|lrdo et populus Romanus consentiente senatu, 
wherein the identity of the curator is not clear enough to permit 
omission of the pronoun (contra note 91). In the commentary and 
on p. 319 he talks about the statue he postulates as if it could be 
part of triumphal honors for the curator. 

Gordon’s coolness toward the right restoration when he came to 
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it methodically arose from his interpretation of the above cited pas- 
sage from the Lex de imperio Vespasiani. On p. 258 he says of the 
latter, “ This gives us senatus, populus Romanus, and curatio, and 
leaves us only equester ordo to be justified.” On p. 259 he says, “ our 
inscription would apparently contain the first evidence . . . that this 
class (sc. the equites), in addition to the other activities performed 
by it as a group, might also join the ‘ people’ and the senate in a 
matter concerning an important curatorship. And the reason in this 
particular instance might perhaps be found in the specially close rela- 
tions between the equestrian class and Claudius.” Gordon, accord- 
ingly, thinks that the equites have no place in the procedure to which 
the Lex refers. I believe that the equites are included under populus 
in the Lex de imperio Vespasiani, which mentions the comitia ex- 
plicitly. Our inscription reports just such a case where the emperor 
recommended the election of a certain man, Q. Veranius, as curator. 
The name was presented to the comitia centuriata, and the man was 
elected. Also the name was submitted to the senate and formally 
accepted. In our inscription the equester ordo means the eighteen 
centuries of equites in the comitia centuriata, while the populus here 
means the five classes. Ever since the Gracchan Period the equestrian 
order tended to be distinguished politically from the rest of the 
populus, and separate mention of the equites contributed to an im- 
pression of universal support. But how could the comitia centuriata 
ever be held without the eighteen centuries? 

Line 8, as Gordon notes, surely began with a name in the genitive 
dependent upon the noun nominatione at the end of line 7. But that 
the first extant letters of line 8, ]ni, are the end either of a name 
dependent upon nominatione or of the phrase die solemni I do not 
believe. There was only one nominator in this period, and thirty- 
four letters seem too much for one name. The words die solemni, 
moreover, seem quite superfluous. I believe that there is only one 
possibility for the letters -ni: they belong to the name of the demor- 
tuus, and the formula in locum demortui augur creatus is surely 
imposed. Who was the demortuus? The elder Q. Veranius comes to 
mind, but the evidence is not strong enough to permit a restoration. 

Appendix I is a good list of curatores aedium sacrarum et operum 
locorumque publicorum and their subordinates or substitutes. Gor- 
don gives the title of M. Aquilius Felix, No. 75b, as merely procura- 
tor operum publicorum without mention of the cursus from Cannae 
(A. J.P., LX VII [1946], p. 312) where the post is described more 
completely as proc(urator) oper(um) publ(icorum) et fiscal(ium) 
urb(is) sacrae. The omission, though not serious, is a little regret- 
table because, so far, the office is attested merely in the case of 
Aquilius Felix. 

Appendix II, a list of triumphal honors and statues in the city 
of Rome, grew out of the to me unacceptable restoration statuam in 
line 10, but is useful all the same, though No. 11, Juba 11, and No. 42, 
Q. Veranius, should be eliminated. On pp. 312f. Scipio’s gifts to 
Masinissa and the gifts to Juba II seem to me, not triumphal honors 
for one occasion, but royal honors for permanent use (cf. Ugo Coli, 
“Regnum,” Studia et Documenta Historiae et Iuris, XVII [1951], 
pp. 20-1 and 57-9). 

To conclude, the fascicle contains a documented and valuable, 
though somewhat confused, study. The author has gone to great 
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pains to give the reader everything he could. We owe to him the 
first publication, the correct identification, and much besides. I am 
not satisfied with the way he sets up the text, and there are funda- 
mental differences of interpretation between us, to which I have had 
to devote most of my space, but the importance of the inscription 
and the usefulness of the careful publication are obvious. 


JAMES H. OLIVER. 
Tue JoHNs Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 


Aratoris Subdiaconi De Actibus Apostolorum. Ex recensione ARTURI 
Parco McKinuay. Vienna, Hoelder-Pichler-Tempsky, 1951. 
Pp. lxiv + 363. (Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latt- 
norum, LXXII.) 


Arator’s epic on Acts, with its wearisome and forced allegories 
and its generally monotonous rhythms, is not a poem likely to find 
many readers to-day. Yet, because it was greatly admired and often 
quoted in the Middle Ages, it cannot be neglected by students 
interested in Christian Latin poetry. Hitherto no adequate edition 
of the text has been available; for even Arntzen’s, which was re- 
printed in Migne’s Patrology, is very faulty and based on too few 
manuscripts, while the edition of Perugi, published in 1908, with 
some two hundred errors and misprints, is infamous. McKinlay has 
spent many years on the difficult text and on the collation of numer- 
ous manuscripts. Since he has already published his findings else- 
where (see the list on p. Ixi), he gives only a summary list of codices 
in his Introduction. For the first time the reader can feel sure that 
he has before him approximately what Arator wrote. Of one hun- 
dred and thirty-three manuscripts the editor has used thirty-eight 
directly for this edition, and he has inspected over sixty others. He 
has divided the thirty-eight into three classes, each class being repre- 
sented by meliores and deteriores, and it is on the fourteen meliores 
that his text is primarily based. The best of these is Parisinus 12284 
(saee. ix!), which bears the twelfth century ex libris of Corbie and 
later, like so many other Corbeienses, passed to St. Germain. Since 
the editor says nothing of its subsequent history, it may be worth 
pointing out that in the seventeenth century it was inspected by 
Stephen Baluze. In his edition of Servatus Lupus’ letters (2nd ed., 
1710, p. 434), after observing that Arator called Pope Vigilius 
“primum sacerdotum in toto orbe,” he continues: “ Haec est enim 
epistolae epigraphe in vetustissimo codice MS Corbeiensis monasterii, 
qui nune extat in bibliotheca S. Germani Pratensis apud Lutetiam.” 
He then quotes the dedication of Arator to Vigilius. 

The apparatus criticus is elaborate and consists of three parts: 
parallel passages in pagan and Christian poets which Arator may 
have imitated as well as some imitations by Arator’s successors} 
medieval glosses found in a few manuscripts of the poet; and, finally, 
select readings. In addition McKinlay justifies his choice of variants 
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in the more difficult passages in a special section, De locis criticis 
(pp. 154-60), and follows this up on pp. 161-80 with readings of 
minor importance. A considerable part of the Introduction is assigned 
to medieval testimonia and imitations of Arator. There are sepa- 
rate indexes on grammatical and syntactic usages, on allegorical 
figures, on authors, and, to end up with, a very full Index verborum. 
In a word, the editor deserves our gratitude for the copious infor- 
mation that he provides, so that at last it is possible to study in 
detail both the technique and the later influence of the poet. 

In deciding between variants the choice is sometimes hard. In 
general McKinlay’s judgment is sound, since it is based on a long 
familiarity with Arator’s vocabulary and style. If there is any 
weakness, it is to be found in a tendency to adopt the lectio difficilior 
at all costs and in a slightly exaggerated respect for P. There are, 
at all events, a fair number of passages where his choice can be 
questioned. A few examples follow: 


I, 160: servit. The varia lectio, figit, does not appear in the app. crit. 
but is included in the Index. The passages quoted from other poets 
certainly support figit. 


I, 174: iwre seems intolerably harsh and iura is preferable. 


I, 429: tacturus, but the majority of manuscripts have nacturus 
which may be correct. 


I, 734: vomet, but the varia lectio, vomit, accords better with sibilat 
in the next line. Besides, Arator is not prophesying about the future 
conduct of the Jews, but relating their hostility to Paul in Damascus 
(Acts 9, 23 ff.). 


II, 392: ista, but, in view of Acts 16, 18, I believe that istam in Ὡ is 
the right reading. 


II, 611: haeretico, v.1. haeretica. It seems to me very forced to take 
the adjective with lacu in the next line instead of with nigredine 
which it immediately precedes. 


II, 734: It is not clear why the editor would construe altius as a 
noun and read hoc against haec in the vast majority of manuscripts. 
Arator uses altius as an adverb in three other passages, the nearest 
in sense being IT, 524. 


IT, 1012: rupis, v. 1. rupes. McKinlay justifies his adoption of rupis 
at the top of p. 160 and in support refers to Genesis 1, 9 and Mat- 
thew 23, 15. But arida (sc. terra) there and in the Latin Fathers 
means dry land in contrast to the sea. Arida in the sense of “ dry- 
ness ” is impossible; and, if arida is to be understood as dry land, 
we have to translate “dry land has poured forth the waters of the 
rock,” which seems to me nonsense, even for Arator. On the other 
hand, it is possible that Arator regarded rupis as a nominative; or 
again, confusion of 6 and i is exceedingly common in early manu- 
scripts (cf. vomet, vomit above). 


II, 1084: rapidas, v.1. rabidas. The two words are often confused, 
but the best manuscripts of Bede, who imitates the phrase in Vita 
Cuthberti, 739, have rabidis procellis. 
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Some variants appear neither in the app. crit. nor among the lec- 
tiones minoris momenti, but are listed in the Index, e.g., I, 1008, 
fulva, and 1018, natura, which is recorded as if it were the reading 
adopted in the text, which, however, is nunc cura. One also gains 
the impression that the editor has occasionally been influenced in 
his choice of a reading by the glosses. But, after all, the gloss 
merely explains the lemma in a particular manuscript and has no 
independent value. 

With regard to the testimonia and the references to other poets 
and writers indicated below the text of Arator, two criticisms can 
be made. First, many of the so-called parallel passages are only 
remotely, if at all, relevant, that is, the supposed resemblance to 
Arator is so superficial or involves phrases that had long since be- 
come the stock-in-trade of any versifier, that it is fanciful to assume 
a conscious reminiscence. McKinlay doubtless is aware of this and 
his purpose may be no more than to illustrate poetic vocabulary 
and similes through several centuries. But less experienced readers, 
and especially the type of scholar who assumes borrowing by A from 
B on the slightest pretext, forgetting that even a second-rate poet 
does not compose his lines like a schoolboy looking up tags in his 
Gradus ad Parnassum, may be tempted to see a direct relation be- 
tween two or more poets when the likeness is purely fortuitous. The 
result will be that Arator will be credited with a wider knowledge of 
pagan poetry than he possessed. Similarly, it will be assumed on 
insufficient evidence that certain later poets consciously copied from 
Arator. To give but one example: it is surely illegitimate, to use 
no stronger adjective, to assume that Corippus borrowed from Arator 
(see p. xlvi) on the basis of three such common phrases as spiritus 
ora, caelestia regna, and sine semine. In the second place, the editor, 
as he himself tells us (p. ix), has taken over the bulk of these testi- 
monia and fontes from previous investigators. That was an entirely 
proper procedure; but, as these earlier inquiries were published some 
time ago, many of the references needed revision so as to make use 
of the newer critical editions. Thus Rufinus’ Ecclesiastical History 
should be cited according to Mommsen’s text in the G. C. 8S. edition 
of Eusebius. Bede’s metrical Life of St. Cuthbert should be quoted 
according to Werner Jaager’s edition (Palaestra 198) and the 
Ecbasis Captivi according to Kar] Strecker’s text, both books having 
appeared in 1935. The best edition of Ermoldus Nigellus (not 
Nigellius) is by Edmond Faral in Les classiques de Vhistoire de 
France au moyen age, Vol. XIV (Paris, 1932). Had McKinlay 
consulted these editions, he could have added materially to the 
genuine imitations of Arator in Bede and the Ecbasis. To the quota- 
tions in Bede listed on p. xxvii should be added Arator, I, 147. This 
line is quoted verbatim with acknowledgment (ut Arator ait) in 
Bede’s Commentary on the Apocalypse, xxi, 20, and this reference 
should be substituted on p. 19 for the one to the Life of St. Cuthbert. 
I have noted these misprints: P. lxiii, Cartonensis should be Carno- 
tensis. I, 732 for cedidere read cecidere; I, 786 for striguntur read 
stringuntur; I, 826 for tua read tuae; II, 115 for pesonare read 
resonare. 


M. L. W. LAIstner. 


CorNELL UNIVERSITY. 
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HERMANN Benatson. Die Strategie in der hellenistischen Zeit. Hin 
Beitrag zum antiken Staatsrecht. Vol. III. Miéinchen, C. H. 
Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1952. Pp. xii + 294. DM 18. 
(Miinchener Beitrige zur Papyrusforschung und antiken Rechts- 
geschichte, XXXVI.) 


Volumes I and II of Bengtson’s notable work were reviewed in 
A. J.P., LXXI (1950), pp. 106 ff.; the third and concluding instal- 
ment fully maintains their level and satisfies the high expectations 
of all who are familiar with them and with the author’s Griechische 
Geschichte and Einfiihrung in die alte Geschichte. It deals with the 
Ptolemaic monarchy and is appropriately dedicated to the memory of 
Wilcken. Bengtson considers first the organization of Egypt under 
Alexander and the nome system (under nomarchs) as found and 
maintained by Persians and Macedonians alike. He then sets forth 
the development of strategia here from a position of military com- 
mand, with a special relation to the veteran colonies as well as to 
troops on active service, to one which increasingly assumed functions 
of civil government which were alone to survive the Roman conquest. 
This was a natural development, antedating the disorders of the 
closing decades of the third century. The strategos was the king’s 
representative and an appropriate intermediary for various purposes. 
He continued to be responsible for police duties connected with the 
maintenance of public order, and these were in a large measure 
treated on a military basis.2 Yet that the office of strategos came to 
be regarded primarily as civil and administrative is shown by the 
Letter to Aristeas, 280, cited by Bengtson, p. 78: the question, 
“ What men should be made strategoi? ” receives the answer, “ Those 
who hate evil and, imitating the king’s way of life, do what is just, 
that they may have good repute at all times.” That a general was 
thought to need a good character is shown by Onosander, I, 1, where 
however the military usefulness of some of the virtues named is set 
forth; but the next section in the Letter asks what are the qualities 
to be sought in commanders of military forces. Ptolemaic strategia 
did not acquire any such position as that of the praefecti praetorio; 
but the evolution of both positions rested on a basis of delegated 
authority. 

Bengtson considers also the position of strategot in the hierarchy 
of court distinctions, referring to M. Trindl’s unpublished disserta- 
tion, Ehrentitel im Ptolemderreich, which should surely be printed 
(with such additions as might be made from W. Peremans and E. 
Van’t Dack’s Prosopographia Ptolemaica, which I have not yet been 
able to see). He further gives a full discussion of the high command 
in the Thebaid province with its special problems of security, and 
again of the strategoit attached to particular towns and of the special 
commands given from time to time to individuals who were to con- 
duct elephant hunts. 


1Cf. now P. Ryl. 572, where an official, almost certainly a strategos, 
is to consult with a number of others as to the arrangements for the 
writing of Demotic contracts. 

? One of the king’s machairophoroi (Bengtson, p. 66) now appears in 
P. Ryl. 585 with the special name which he had on the army list. 
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From Egypt we pass naturally to the foreign possessions of the 
Ptolemies and hear of the strategiai associated with their rule in 
Cyprus, Cyrenaica,? “ Syria and Phoenicia,” and parts of Asia Minor 
and other outlying places. This is all illuminating, not least when 
Bengtson speaks about the disputed question of the extent to which 
cities under royal control lost their autonomy—and he rightly refuses 
to minimize this. Finally he gives a most useful summary of the 
Ptolemaic use of strategia as an instrument of government and some 
admirable concluding reflections on Hellenistic strategia and admin- 
istrative technique in general.t The volume concludes with rich 
addenda to I and II, a tabular conspectus of Ptolemaic strategoi 
with full references, and indexes. 

The reader will lay this work down with a signal sense of satis- 
faction. A mass of complicated detail is handled in a lucid and 
fascinating manner with a keen sense of the underlying political 
realities of men in various relations to native populations and Greek 
cities, “ doing the King’s work all the dim day long.” It is what its 
subtitle indicates, a contribution to ancient Staatsrecht (a term which 
ean hardly be translated; constitutional law is much too narrow); 
and this volume avoids, I think, any shadow of a suspicion of “ the 
fallacy of misplaced concreteness.” 5 

I cannot close without a word of gratitude to the publisher of this 
admirably produced volume who deserves, as he has deserved, very 
well of the commonwealth of scholarship. 


ARTHUR Darsy NOCK. 
Harvard UNIVERSITY. 


Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Part XXI, edited by Εἰ. Lopen. London, Egypt 
Exploration Society, 1951. Pp. 149; 13 plates. 


This Part of Oxyrhynchus Papyri consists entirely of fragments 
identified either as Aeolic verse or as commentary on Sappho or 
Aleaeus, and contains all such texts, not previously published, in 
the Oxyrhynchus collection. They are edited, with notes, by E. 
Lobel. The publication follows the regular method used in Oxyrhyn- 
chus Papyri, except that there is no index verborum. A complete 
edition of Sappho and Alecaeus, which will contain such an index, is 
now in preparation (preface). 

There are no complete poems in this collection but, sometimes even 


8 For the suggestion (p. 162) that Ptolemy I named some deputy to 
fill the place assigned to him among the civic strategoi of Cyrene, cf. 
the praefecti who did as much for the princeps or members of his family 
in relation to local magistracies; M. Grant, Aspects of the Principate of 
Tiberius (Num. Notes and Mon., CXVI [1950]), pp. 35, 101, 137. 

4 Add that, as Bengtson has remarked (Gr. Gesch., p. 286), Mace- 
donian monarchy was a Heerkénigtum. 

5Cf. A.J.P., LXXI (1950), p. 108—Sir William Tarn’s latest re- 
marks on Seleucid eparchies (Greeks in Bactria and India’, p. 521) 
will not have reached Bengtson in time to be mentioned on p. 200; on 
meris (p. 204), a reference to J. A. O. Larsen, C. P., XLIV (1949), pp. 
85 f. might be added. 
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from tiny scraps, our knowledge of the two poets is measurably 
increased. The most important texts are perhaps the following, 
which I will describe briefly. 

Sappho, fragments of new poems. 

2294 is probably the only significant item which can be so de- 
scribed. This is a tantalizing list of first lines, of what are pre- 
sumably wedding songs, to judge from εὔποδα νύμφαν (5) and 
γα]μβρόν (11). No single line is complete, none yields a certain 
restoration, and the list as a whole raises problems rather than 
solving them. 

Sappho, fragments of or bearing on known poems. 

2288 = Sp.a1=1 Diehl.’ Only part of lines 1-21. A stop be- 
tween χ]ρύσιον and ἦλθες (8) shows, as Lobel points out, that χρύσιον 
goes with δόμον, not with dpya (or at least that this copyist, or his 
authority, so thought). Line 19 is not solved. It appears to begin 
ay σ᾽ (“The first visible sign seems necessarily to be the top of 
¢@ or y and there is no room for a letter between this and the next, 
which seems to represent o’”). 

1231. 1. 19-24 with new scraps in the Addenda, p. 122 = Sy. a5. 
7-12 = 27a. 7-12 Diehl. We now have for 19-21 (7-9) 


κάλλος [ἀνθ]ρώπων Ἔλένα [.. |v ἄνδρα 
| worov 
καλλ[ ποι] σ᾽ ἔβα ᾿ς Τροΐαν πλέοι oa, κτλ. 


This blows away various hopeful, some not unattractive, arrange- 
ments. I am only disappointed that Lobel has not here indicated 
possible supplements for the spaces left. There is not very much 
choice. [τὸΪν for 19 (7) would seem to be required, αρ͵ιστον still 
seems unavoidable, but with τὸν at the beginning of this line we 
need one short syllable, no verb presents itself, and we seem to be 
left with something like zavdp |icrov, which I do not like; but still, 
the line is there, the passage must make sense, and Lobel’s guess or 
guesses would be worth knowing. 

Alcaeus or Sappho, fragment of a new poem. 

2300. 1. Part of a poem in Sapphic stanzas, about Helen. Lobel 
compares it to Alcaeus, ἂμ 26 = 74 Diehl, rather than to Sappho, 
Σμια 5= 27 Diehl; he thus, and on somewhat frail linguistic 
grounds, attributes it to Aleaeus rather than to Sappho. 

Alcaeus, fragment of a new poem. 


2303. 1(a). Part of a poem in Aleaies, telling how Aias of Locris 
offended Athene by his attack on Cassandra. Line endings are clear 
for 11 lines. Perhaps Lobel is prudent not to do much by way of 
restoring the line beginnings, though supplements exempli gratia 
would have been easy for him and instructive to others. 


11 give in such cases first the consecutive numbers for Ox. Pap., then 
Lobel’s definitely inconvenient numeration, finally the numbers of Diehl’s 
second edition. Lobel resolutely ignores the existence of Diehl. It is a 
small point, but I find neither good manners nor good method in Lobel’s 
habit of referring exclusively to his own editions of Sappho and Alcaeus. 
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Aleaeus, fragments of or bearing on known poems. 
2295. 1 = Ap 119 = 54 Diehl. Five lines only. The form xaréze- 
ρθεν (not κατύ --- or καθύ —) is verified (ἔπερθα in 2297. 5.8). 


2297. 5. This reads in part 
τοι πόδες ἀμφότεροι μενοΐ 


ἐν βιμβλίδεσσι" τοῦτό με καὶ σ[άοι 
μόνον" τὰ δ᾽ ἄχματ᾽ ἐκπεπί. |.dxpeva 


In 2306, col. II, which is commentary, we seem to find reference 
both to this poem and to Ap 87 = 46a Diehl. If so, Lobel would 
withdraw his suggestion that the latter poem is continued in Ap 
51 = 46b Diehl. Our new fragment would be part of the continua- 
tion. The fact seems to emerge that Alcaeus was not averse to 
repeating his themes, i.e., that he wrote at least two poems in 
Aleaies describing the fortunes of stasis in terms of the imagery of 
a storm-beaten ship, and ai least two poems in Sapphics about the 
career of Helen (see above, 2300). 

2298. 1. Lines 6-9 = Scol. An. 8 Diehl (Athenaeus, XV, 695a). 
The text here is written in Aeolic, thus vindicating the ascription of 
the poem to Alcaeus, and perhaps fortifying the ascription of other 
scolia to named poets. The quatrain is not isolated, but belongs 
inside a poem of at least three quatrains. προΐδην is now estab- 
lished instead of κατίδην, which is otherwise unsatisfactory in any 
case. 

If the texts here quoted and cited seem scrappy or minute, most 
of the 149 pages of this volume are devoted to what is even scrappier 
or smaller. Nowhere, I believe, in the whole collection are there two 
consecutive complete lines of verse. All has been edited at full 
length, with the most meticulous care, with exemplary method (de- 
spite whatever grounds there may be for such few and minor stric- 
tures as have emerged in the foregoing). It would be easy to say 
that the world’s best authority on Aeolic verse has been wasting 
space and effort. But it would be utterly wrong to say so. Such 
items as 2300 and 2303.1(a) need only a little more help from 
additional scraps in order to become restorable as complete sequences. 
More Sappho and more Alcaeus will be found, and what we have 
here could never be fitted in so well with the new pieces to come, 
and with the old thus better understood, had they not been edited 
with this kind of finality. 

RICHMOND LATTIMORE. 


Bryn Mawr 
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A. J. VAN WINDEKENS. Le pélasgique. Essai sur une langue indo- 
européenne préhellénique. Louvain, Publications Universitaires, 


1952, Pp. xii +179. 


It is a generally accepted hypothesis that a number of non-Greek 
elements in the Greek vocabulary date back to the time when the 
Hellenic tribes first entered the Aegean area and began to borrow 
culture traits from the people whom they found already settled there. 
A half-century ago, scholars spoke of a pre-Greek, non-Greek “ Medi- 
terranean ” language from which the Greeks were supposed to have 
derived θάλασσα, λαβύρινθος, πλίνθος, and many other words. More 
recently, Indo-European etymologies have been found for a number 
of supposedly “ Mediterranean” words, and there has been some 
theorizing about a proto-Indo-European language which may have 
been spoken by certain groups in Greece before the Greeks came. 
Extremists have even denied the existence of a “ Mediterranean ” 
language and insisted that the only predecessor of Greek in Greece 
was an Indo-European tongue. 

Now, “ Mediterranean ” may well prove to be a mythical language, 
but before the Indo-European hypothesis in its most radical form 
can be accepted, it will be necessary to find a niche for Eteo-Cypriote 
and the strange language of Praisos in Crete, and “Minoan” must 
be identified (or rather, the two different languages one of which 
underlies Linear A, and the other Linear B). 

Fortunately, Professor A. J. Van Windekens, the author of the 
monograph to be reviewed here, is no extremist. His essay on 
“Pelasgian,” a hypothetical pre-hellenic Indo-European language, is 
eminently sensible and very persuasive. His procedure has been to 
select from the Greek vocabulary a limited number of words for 
which there is no apparent etymology. From a careful study and 
analysis of these words, it has been possible to discern regular pat- 
terns of phonetic change which permit the conversion of this select 
vocabulary into recognizable Indo-European forms. In his own 
words, “‘ Le présent ouvrage est né de la conviction . . . que le vocabu- 
laire gree comprend effectivement des mots dépourvus d’étymologie, 
dont aussi bien les suffixes que les racines s’expliqueraient par |’indo- 
européen, si l’on appliquait des régles phonétiques autres que celles 
présidant ἃ l’interprétation étymologique des mots véritablement 
grecs.” 

The end result of this process may be illustrated by a few obvious 
examples: πηλός may be related to I-E “bel- (mud); πύργος and 
Πέργαμος to words like burg, berg, and I-E *bheregh- (high) ; τύρσις 
and turris to I-E *derk- and δέρκομαι. 

. Van Windekens concludes that phonetically and morphologically 

“ Pelasgian ” was a language of Indo-European origin. He would 
assign to this language labyrinth, terebinth, and kindred words de- 
noting the -nth endings as suffixes. Many of the “ Pelasgian ” words 
are names of animals, plants, minerals, and material objects which 
the Greeks would naturally adopt upon their arrival. There are 
also many place-names which he believes were taken over by the 
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Greeks from “Pelasgian.” Among these are Argos, Pergamos, 
Pindos, and Olympos. 

The “ Pelasgian ” word list of Van Windekens does not include 
all the words once thought to be “ Mediterranean” in origin, nor 
does he at any point insist that no language other than “ Pelasgian ” 
could have been spoken in Greece before the Greeks came. It is 
possible, of course, that ultimately other “ Mediterranean” words 
may be shown to be “ Pelasgian” or that Oriental (Sumerian, 
Semitic, Hurrian) etymologies may be found for others. At present, 
it must be concluded that, barring a few objections which the lin- 
guists are bound to raise, the hypothesis of Van Windekens is rea- 
sonable. With good luck, we may some day discover that “ Pelas- 


gian ” actually existed. 
Tom B. JONEs. 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 


EpouarD DELEBECQUE. Euripide et la guerre du péloponnése. Paris, 
Librairie C. Klincksieck, 1951. Pp. 489. (Etudes et commen- 
taires, X.) 


A brief “ Avant-propos,” which explains the difficulties encoun- 
tered in the composition of a work begun in 1939, is followed by 
the “ Introduction,” in which Delebecque sets out his principles and 
methods of attack. 

Euripides is essentially the poet of his time, an Athenian vitally 
concerned about the fortunes of his city, which, during his most 
productive period, was undergoing the vicissitudes of a long and 
gruelling war. ‘“ Chacune des tragédies d’Euripide semble avoir... 
le caractére d’une cuvre de circonstance” (p. 10). Thus a compre- 
hensive understanding of Euripides demands a chronological study 
of the plays. Delebecque does not approve of editions in which the 
plays are grouped alphabetically or by subject. The securely dated 
tragedies reveal the development of the poet’s thought; conversely, 
allusions to contemporary events and changes of tone towards per- 
sons and places help one to assign dates to those plays that have 
not hitherto been surely placed. There is, of course, a danger of 
circularity here, of which Delebecque is at least aware. 

The core of the volume is divided into three parts, of which the 
first, “ Indices d’allusion contemporaine” (pp. 23-56), is devoted to 
a discussion of the kinds of historical reference to be met in the plays 
and Euripides’ manner of employing them. 

Only now may the reader approach the detailed study, play by 
play, of the reflexion of the war in the playwright. This forms 
Part II, “La guerre et l’euvre” (pp. 59-400). Here Delebecque 
examines the plays in what he considers their chronological order 
and makes a careful search for historical reference to persons, places, 
and events. 

On the basis of the evidence assembled in Part II, Delebecque is 
able, in Part ITI, “ La guerre et les époques de la pensée” (pp. 403- 
53), to reconstruct the thought of Euripides in relation to the major 
problems of the war and its participants. This he does in terms of 
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“Le sentiment hellénique” (i.e., towards barbarians), “ Les états 
grees” (e.g., Thessaly, Argos, Corinth, Sparta), “ Athénes” (i.e., 
her policies and statesmen), and “ Guerre et paix.” 

The “Conclusion” (pp. 454-62) is brief and at the same time 
embodies the important results of the study. Euripides’ style changed 
remarkably, became more serious, in 431 B.C. under the impact of 
the Peloponnesian War. His work is of vital significance histori- 
cally, more so than comedy, which exaggerates and distorts. But 
Euripides must be viewed as a whole, for his moods vary with the 
fortunes of war; witness, e. g., his different attitudes towards Sparta, 
Argos, and Corinth. “ Ainsi sa tragédie non seulement sert ἃ con- 
troler les faits déj4 connus; elle apporte encore des connaissances 
nouvelles ” (p. 456). Euripides often corroborates Thucydides. He 
is, to be sure, a poet; but, after 431, he is a grave and intense 
patriot. It was the great war that wrought the transformation. 

The end-matter includes a “ Tableau chronologique,” built upon 
the plays, a lengthy “ Bibliographie,” down to 1944 (pp. 471-82), a 
list of abbreviations, and a useful and detailed “ Table des matiéres.” 
There is no index, despite the size of the book. 

The study is carried out with admirable enthusiasm and the con- 
clusions are interesting if not always convincing. Delebecque is 
sometimes inclined, I think, to read the reference into the play; he 
exaggerates the historical consciousness of Euripides and underesti- 
mates that of Aristophanes. He insists on a precise analysis of 
Euripides; he is not always so aware of the desirability of historical 
precision (6. g., in dating). His zeal leads to repetition. 

The least satisfactory part of the book is the bibliography, which 
is divided according to subject. So pretentious a document merits 
the most careful preparation. But the principle of selection is a 
mystery and what some of the items have to do with the book I 
cannot determine; in addition, the entries are thrown together, in 
haphazard order and inconsistent form, often incomplete and some- 
times wrong (6. g., Finley’s initials are incorrect as is the periodical 
cited on p. 477; ef. p. 10, where he is designated as English). It 
seems curious too that the bibliography could not have been brought 
up to date in the years between the completion of the book (1944) 
and its publication. 

The study was worth doing and is illuminating in its results. Apart 
from the bibliography, it has been nicely edited and the few errors 
are negligible. 

F. McGrecor. 

UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI. 
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GEORGE JOSEPH SIEFERT, JR. Meter and Case in the Latin Elegiac 
Pentameter. Philadelphia, Linguistic Society of America, 1948. 
Pp. 126. (Language Dissertations, No. 49.) 


This is the fifth of a series of studies undertaken under the diree- 
tion of the late Professor Roland G. Kent on the frequency of 
certain forms with short endings, especially neuter plurals, in 
relation to the need for short syllables in Latin verse. The earlier 
studies had already furnished convincing proof that these “ poetic” 
plurals provided the poets with one of their means of escape from 
the difficulty of employing verse-schemes of Greek origin for a lan- 
guage whose normal ratio of short syllables was not sufficiently high. 
But Dr. Siefert’s dissertation is not concerned only with neuter 
plurals; other sources of short syllables which he treats include nom.- 
acc.-voc. neuter singulars in -e, third-declension genitives, ablatives 
in -e, mihi, tibi, sibi, dat.-abl. plurals in -bus, and certain Greek 
forms. A further complication arises from the nature of the verse- 
form under consideration, for here it is necessary to distinguish the 
two lines, the hexameter and the pentameter, which make up the 
elegiac distich, and more especially to distinguish the two halves of 
the pentameter, since the rule against spondees in the second hemi- 
stich was rigidly observed. Closely connected with this dactylic 
requirement is the disyllabic law whereby the poets after the time 
of Catullus ended their pentameters with iambic words in a very 
high majority of instances (100% in Ovid’s Amores and Heroides, 
I-XIV). In an argument too elaborate to be outlined here Dr. 
Siefert shows (pp. 64-70, Table XLVIII) that the disyllabic law 
was not so much a cause as a natural consequence of the choice of 
rhythmical word-types which resulted from the effort to avoid con- 
flict between ictus and accent in the second hemistich. 

In compiling the figures on which the whole study is based, the 
author has consistently followed the practice of breaking down his 
material into the texts of Catullus 65-116, Tibullus I, II, I and II 
together, (pseudo-) Tibullus III, the four books of Propertius first 
separately and then together, and Ovid’s Amores, Heroides, I-XIV, 
XV-XX with the Hpistula Sapphus, these last two groups first 
separately and then together, then the Fasti, the Tristia, the Epis- 
tulae ex Ponto, then the elegiac poems of Ovid collectively. Of the 
48 statistical tables the first 19 show the apportionment of forms 
among declensional categories, the next 19 the proportions of short 
syllables provided by various classes of declensional inflection, while 
the last 10 are of miscellaneous character, being designed to illustrate 
certain portions of the main body of the text. There is no general 
summary of conclusions, but in a sense the whole work constitutes a 
great mass of conclusions drawn from what must have been an 
immense amount of careful compilation, and, because of the wealth 
of figures presented in every paragraph (one might almost say in 
every line), the book makes by no means easy reading. But Siefert 
always shows sound judgment and sensitive feeling for poetic art in 
dealing with those questions to which figures alone cannot give us the 
answers. ΑΒ for the figures themselves, they confirm with greater 
precision what was already known of the history of Latin elegiac 
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composition in its broad outlines: that the transition from Catullus 
through Tibullus and the four separate books of Propertius to Ovid 
is marked by a progressive elimination of rhythmical harshness, 
leading to a smoothness and regularity in some respects almost tend- 
ing towards monotony. Connected with this increasing tendency to 
fit the language into a sort of stereotyped mould is the fondness for 
words in grammatical agreement inclosed between another pair of 
agreeing words standing one at the end of the first hemistich and the 
other at the end of the second (e.g., Tib., I, 1, 2 et teneat culti 
tugera multa soli). This leads to a discussion of the debated question 
of rhyme in classical poetry (pp. 39-43). When one considers the 
low frequency of this type of poetic ornament in proportion to the 
opportunities for its use, it becomes apparent that Siefert is quite 
right in his belief that rhyme results incidentally from grammatical 
agreement in many more eases than it is sought for its own sake. 
On p. 27 in Ov., Κ΄. VI, 130, read noxas instead of noxam. 


JAMES ὟΝ. PoULTNEY. 
THE JoHNs HopkKINs UNIVERSITY. 


I. J. Gevs. A Study of Writing. Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1952. Pp. xvi + 295. $5.00. 


Professor Gelb gives to his book the subtitle “Foundations of 
Grammatology.” He defines grammatology as the science of writing, 
and the study may be described as an attempt to map out such a 
science. The work falls into twelve chapters, but only ten of these 
belong to the text proper, the eleventh being a glossary of terms 
(called “ terminology of writing ”’) and the twelfth a classified bibli- 
ography. The notes come at the end, unhappily enough, instead of 
being put in the body of the book as footnotes. They are followed 
by a nine-page index, chiefly but not wholly one of proper names. 
The text is adequately illustrated with 95 figures. The end-papers 
provide a chronological chart (called “origin of the alphabet’) 
covering the years from 3100 B.C. to A.D. 900. The book is well 
printed and I have found few typographical errors; the so of p. 141, 
— 23 is a mistake for of and the first rho of p. 176, line 11 should 

6 phi. 

The author begins with a chapter on ways of communicating ideas; 
writing takes its place as one of these ways, a method of communica- 
tion “ by means of conventional visible marks” (p. 12). The author 
rightly makes much of the difference between what he calls semasio- 
graphic writing dnd phonographie writing. The former expresses 
“meanings and notions loosely connected with speech” (p. 11), 
whereas the latter is a representation of the sound-sequences of 
speech itself. But the term phonographic is hardly a happy one, 
since it has associations remote from conventional writing. 

The second chapter (pp. 24-59) is headed “forerunners of writ- 
ing” and takes up “those phases which, while they do not yet 
represent real writing, form the elements from which real writing 
gradually developed ” (p. 24). In other words, this chapter is con- 
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cerned with communication by more or less stylized pictures, draw- 
ings, maps, and the like. Chapter III deals with “ word-syllabic 
systems ” (pp. 60-119); chapter IV, with “syllabic writings” (pp. 
120-65) ; chapter V, with “ the alphabet ” (pp. 166-89). The author 
rightly reckons the Greeks the first to have an alphabet. The early 
West Semitic scripts were syllabaries, not alphabets. Yet in the 
so-called matres lectionis the Semites had a starting-point for the 
development of a true alphabet, and, as the author acutely observes, 


the Greeks did not invent a new vowel system but simply used 
for vowels those signs which in the various Semitic systems of 
writing likewise can function as vowels. ... The greatness of 
the Greek innovation lies, therefore, not in the invention of a 
new method of indicating vowels but in a methodical application 
of a device which the early Semites used only in an irregular 
and sporadic fashion (pp. 181-2). 


In the sixth chapter, called “ evolution of writing ” (pp. 190-205), 
the author reviews the material presented in the earlier chapters and 
traces the development of writing from the pictorial stage (rightly 
if paradoxically called “no writing”) through communication by 
“the descriptive-representational and the identifying-mnemonie de- 
vices” to “full writing” of the “ word-syllabic” kind, whence in 
due course the syllabic and alphabetic systems came. This sequence 
of structural change the author calls the principle of inner develop- 
ment. Parallel to it is the principle of outer development, whereby 
pictures become more and more stylized until they lose their pictorial 
form and take final shape as lines, angles, curves, and the like. Other 
principles brought out are those of phonetization (by rebus), posi- 
tion, economy, and reduction. 

Chapters VII-X are headed “ modern writings among primitives ” 
(pp. 206-11), “ monogenesis or polygenesis of writing ” (pp. 212-20), 
“writing and civilization” (pp. 221-35), and “future of writing” 
(pp. 236-47) respectively. The author favors monogenesis but wisely 
refuses to be positive about it. To quote, 


one feature stands out clearly in favour of monogenesis, and 
that is that all Oriental systems outside of Sumerian came into 
existence in periods of strong cultural influences from abroad. 
. . . The problem, of course, is not limited to writing alone, 
since it affects many other aspects of our civilization. Take, 
for example, the problem of the origins of Greek astronomy. 
It is, I believe, taken for granted that many elements of Greek 
astronomy were borrowed from the Babylonians. . . . It seems 
to me that the arguments brought forth above in favour of the 
monogenesis of writing are neither stronger nor weaker than 
those adduced in favour of the dependency of Greek astronomy 
on Babylonian prototypes (pp. 219-20). 


The author throughout makes much of the novelty of his work. 
Thus, in his Preface he tells us that “ the aim of this study is to lay 
a foundation for a new science of writing ” and adds: 


While the general histories of writing treat individual writings 
mainly from a descriptive-historical point of view, the new 
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science attempts to establish general principles governing the 
use and evolution of writing on a comparative-typological basis. 
The importance of this study lies in its being the first systematic 
presentation of the history and evolution of writing as based 
on these principles. 


In a way this sweeping claim is justified, but Holger Pedersen in his 
Linguistic Science in the Nineteenth Century had included a study of 
the history of writing (pp. 141-239) which anticipates Gelb in many 
if not most of his main contentions. Gelb himself on p. 153 of his 
book speaks of Pedersen’s “correct evaluation of the theoretical 
development of writing” but fails to bring out the comprehensive 
character of Pedersen’s treatment of the subject. 

On the linguistic side the author sometimes falls short. He still 
accepts the old but now discredited belief in a “tendency of lan- 
guages to develop from isolating to agglutinative to inflectional 
stages” (p. 201) and even revives Grimm’s “ tenuis > aspirata > media 
> tenuis > aspirata> media” (p. 202), a formula which ought to be 
forgotten. The author puts altogether too high a value on “ historical 
spelling” (p. 224). The truth is, historians of language prefer 
phonetic spellings, written forms that reflect the pronunciation of the 
writer himself. Other details in the study might be questioned or 
even challenged, but the book as a whole is a fine piece of work, an 
investigation that throws much new light on a subject of the first 


importance. 
Kemp MALONE. 
ΤῊΒ Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 


Lupwic Pratie. Die Wiederentdeckung des Tacitus. Fulda, Verlag 
Parzeller and Co., 1952. Pp. 105. (Quellen und Abhandlungen 
zur Geschichte der Abtei und der Didzese Fulda, XVII.) 


Dr. Pralle has investigated thoroughly the records of the Abbey of 
Fulda in the state archives of Marburg and has brought to light a 
large amount of evidence concerning the search for manuscripts in 
the early fifteenth century. Of major interest is the material deal- 
ing with the so-called Hersfeld manuscript of the Minor Works of 
Tacitus. He has discovered that the Hersfeld monk with whom 
Poggio had long and irritating dealings was Heinrich von Greben- 
stein who represented the Benedictine Abbey of Hersfeld in a long 
drawn out action before the Papal curia against the town of Hers- 
feld. This monk turns out to have helped his case and his own 
advancement by purveying manuscripts from Germany to scholars 
who could advance his interests. Since the action became involved 
in the struggle for the control of Hesse, he found a supporter in 
Hermann von Buchenau, coadjutor to the Abbot of Fulda. This 
Buchenau dominated the Abbot and, quite unconcerned with the 
interests of his library, furnished the manuscripts which von Greben- 
stein needed. For it was from the rich collection of Fulda and not 
from Hersfeld that the Tacitus manuscript really came. Nikolaus 
Cusanus was similarly involved in the traffic in Fulda manuscripts. 

Up to this point the conclusions of Pralle are well documented 
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and convincing. When he goes further to draw certain startling 
inferences from the evidence, he argues well and subtly but the con- 
clusions are less compelling. He believes that Poggio actually re- 
ceived the Tacitus volume in 1426 and kept it concealed for his own 
purposes. He credits Cusanus with several wrong citations: he 
mistook Dictys for Curtius and Tacitus I-VI for Pliny. He believes 
that the first six books of the Annals came to Rome from Fulda early 
in the fifteenth century and were concealed as were the Minor Works. 
These wide-ranging conclusions are exciting and will be the basis for 
long argument but they must be tested against much other evidence 
which Pralle ignores. Meanwhile he has added to our definite knowl- 
edge of the history of Tacitean material in notable fashion. 


C. W. MENDELL. 
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M. L. CuarKe. Rhetoric at Rome. A Historical Survey. London, 
Cohen & West, Ltd., 1953. Pp. vii + 203. 21s. 


This book gives a brief account of the principal tenets and rules 
of rhetoric as presented by the Auctor ad Herennium, Cicero, and 
Quintilian ; this is followed by some consideration of the actual appli- 
cation of these rules by Cicero, the orators of the Empire, and the 
Christian Fathers. It does not claim to be exhaustive, and is, there- 
fore, not a replacement for Volkmann; nor does it offer any new 
solutions of old problems such as the sources of the De Oratore. It 
is, however, a pleasantly written book, fully documented, and will be 
a useful text for anyone wishing an introduction to this branch of 
Latin Literature. 
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